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He) Prove SERVES B2 DIFFERENT COMPANIES 
IN THE GREAT CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA! 
The Cities Service Heat Prover is graphically proving its worth to all kinds | 
of industry in the Chicago area and elsewhere throughout the country. 
62 different companies, producing everything from steel to beef, have C ; T i f S 
found the Heat Prover an important aid to increased production and big 
dollar economy. 


WHEREVER A FURNACE OPERATION IS INVOLVED, Heat Prover can help 
increase productivity by providing: 
ap Rapid, continuous sampling. 
tal Simultaneous reading of oxygen and combustibles. 
a Direct measurement of oxygen and combustibles. 
@ Easy portability. 
6 No maintenance; no re-calibration. 
REMEMBER: Heat Prover is not an instrument you buy but a service we supply. S$ - oa 1 | j C é 
Contact the Cities Service office in your area and learn how Heat Prover can 


Serve you .. . Or write CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, Dept. H 6, Sixty Wall Tower, 


New York City 5. QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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——SIDE LINES 


Ir THIs issue of ForBEs contained a 
lengthy picture story on the care 
and feeding of the Himalayan mon- 
goose, our readers would be fairly 
likely to (1) toss it into the waste- 
basket and/or (2) ask for their 
money back. As subscribers to a busi- 
ness-finance periodical, they have 
a right to expect our editors to stick 
to their lasts. 

This elementary publishing the- 
orem, it appears, is lost on many of 
the country’s largest corporations 
who turn publisher once a year at 
annual report time. Every member 
of the management team, from PR 
man to sales manager, wants edi- 
torial space in the yearly summary. 
And many a president, who is vitally 
interested in sales and in reputation, 
needs ever so little prodding to 
throw his annual report wide open 
to them. Result: the stockholder, 
who in the last analysis pays the 
“subscription price,” gets a big dose 
of promotional poop which he 
doesn’t particularly want—in: four 
colors. 

This simple fact of misdirected 
editorial enthusiasm is responsible, 
in our opinion, for a good deal of 
stockholder grumbling about the 
high cost of annual reports. This 
grumbling is intensified by the fact 
that stockholders, unlike Fores 
subscribers, can’t ask for their money 
back. But they can, and sometimes 
do, protest the use of their own 
money to mail them high-flown copy 
in praise of the management they 
hire. As did the stockholders of Al- 
legheny-Ludlum, among other sur- 
veyed groups, they leap at the 
chance to veto the fancy annual 
report (see Forses, April 15, 1951, 
p. 19). 

Part of their resentment springs 
from an exaggerated idea of the 
cost of the average report. A run- 
of-the-mill AR, such as that offered 
by American Tobacco (20 one-color 
pages plus a four-color cover) costs 
only 27c apiece when produced in 
quantity (Big Tobacco has 75,000 
stockholders). If the corporation 
should forget annual reporting and 
add that sum to earnings, stockhold- 
ers would get perhaps another nickel 
apiece after the tax bite. 

Most stockholders, in all likeli- 
hood, would assent to even greater 
expenditure if the money went into 
a factual compendium, instead of a 
gaudy blaze of salesmanship or arti- 





As one publisher to another .. . 





ness intended to (1) win an award 
or (2) make stockholders into con- 
sumers. The increasing bastardiza- 
tion of annual reports can, it is true, 
be seriously defended from many 
viewpoints—except the stockholder’s. 
As a practical matter, the AR is the 
one medium through which stock- 
holders can be informed, can be sold 
—not On a company’s products, but 
on its management and prospects. 

As the editors pondered over hip- 
high stacks of booklets from major 
industries, the conviction grew that 
annual reporting is an undisciplined 
science. That highly specialized cor- 
porate talent should be inept in the 
precarious art of layout and design 
would be forgivable, even expected. 
Yet it is not. Eye-appeal in varying 
strength fairly oozes from nearly 
every brochure. But having created 
a respectable vehicle, more man- 
agements than not deadhead to 
their destination, fill their employers’ 
hands with a jumble of technicolored 
triviality and endless reams of se- 
mantic vacuity. 

To the professional, what board 
chairmen put into or leave out of 
their yearly resumés means little. 
There are other fact and figure 
sources. But from the owner who 
pays for the booklet as well as for 
the stamp which sends it off—and to 
whom corporations owe their exist- 
ence—the mailing can bring steady- 
ing support or disastrous opposition. 
And the choice is management’s to 
make. 

The editors of Forsrs believe 
one simple requirement of success- 
ful publishing—telling the audience 
what it pays to hear—is being ig- 
nored by many corporate publishers 
of annual reports. And it is in a 
friendly, constructive spirit, as one 
publisher to another, that Forses 
devotes most of this issue to annual 
report analysis. 











® “Ruth, run down to the postoffice 
and get ten doilars worth of stamps!” 

. - But Ruth also ran into a sudden 
shower, and came back with the stamp 
sheets stuck together—all wet! 


® Adhesive stamps, and licking and 
sticking, are all wet anyway. Now any 
small office can afford metered mailing— 
with the DM, desk model postage meter. 
® The DM prints postage as you need it, 
for any kind of mail, directly on the 
envelope; and prints a dated postmark, 
and your own small ad if you like... Provides 
postage for parcel post. And the DM 
has a moistener for sealing envelopes... 
Anybody can use it—just dial the amount 
of stamp wanted, and press the handie. 
© The DM can be set for as 
much postage as you want to 
buy... protects it from loss, 
theft, damage... does its own 
accounting on visible registers 

..Saves time, effort, even 
postage! It’s a big 
convenience in any 
office! Call the nearest 
PB branch today, or send 
for free booklet! 


FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates 


for all classes of mail, complete with changes, 
and parcel post zone map for any locality. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


“Meteor 


Offices in 93 cities in U.S. & Canada 
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PrtNEY-BowEs, INc. 


1736 PaciFic St., STAMFORD, CONN. 
Please send free [) booklet, (1) wall chart to: 
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THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





ARouND the cracker barrel last month, 
conversation settled back into its fa- 
miliar, nervous norm. Chicago enter- 
prisers toted up their convention pros- 
perity. One after the other, in dubious 
triumph, workers went back to the hot 
job of making steel. As the economy 
accelerated with surprising bounce and 
the arena was cleared for November’s 
clash, businessmen roused a nearly dor- 
mant sense of humor. At Manhattan’s 
Waldorf-Astoria, First National Bank of 
New York VP Henry Sturgis cracked 
Wall Street’s favorite joke, claimed he 
had it on sound authority that “Philip 
Murray will resign on January 1 and 
Harry Truman was going to take over 
the CIO.” 

Less flippant, but equally forward- 
looking, Packard’s new president James 
J. Nance reflected more hope in Detroit 
than his company’s mangled first-half 
earnings warrant. The ex-hotshot sales- 
man for Hotpoint (in five years as pres- 
ident, he brought the appliance maker 
from ninth to third place) declared his 
company was done with stressing its 
medium-price model only, “From now 
on,” says he, “our program will target 
advertising more specifically to the vari- 
cus segments of our product line rather 
‘han to the lower end of our line.” 

He is determined to regain the class 
level Packard forsook for mass markets 
in 1935. Packard’s unprofitable plight, 
asserts Nance, came because “the mer- 
chandising efforts of this company have 
not been geared to the quality of its 
product. . 


If newcomer Nance figures he has » 


fingered a way to create more Packard 
owners, other executives were still 
floor-pacing over another ailing in- 
dustry—baseball. Ballpark attendance 
has skidded since 1948, a year which 
drew 62.4 million fans to the bleachers. 
It dropped to a worrying 43 million 
last year when American Leaguers got 
8.8 million, the Nationals 7.2 million 
and the minors split 27 million among 
them. In 1952 so far, the Americans 
are holding their own but the Nationals 
have dipped 13%, 10% fewer paid to 
see minor ball. Even the pace-setting 
New York Yankees slipped 20%, the 
Dodgers are off 5%. Boston Braves 
noisemaker Billy Sullivan blames his 
club’s 45% slide or a wet spring and 
the heat. Others, who call TV a “minor 
factor,” point instead to mushrooming 
of rival sports: the horses, professional 
wrestling, auto racing. Indianapolis 
Midget Speedway President Randall 
Mitchell boasts nationwide auto racing 
raked in $60 million for 1951, 18% more 
than the ball clubs. 
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Big exception is the St. Louis 
Browns 80% forward spurt at the ticket 
windows, prompted by new owner Bill 
Veeck’s promotional push. Blending 
baseball with ballyhoo, Veeck whips 
enthusiasm with fireworks, band con- 
certs, circus acts. Like Packard’s Nance, 
who promises to probe women’s car- 
buying influence, Veeck pampers the 
ladies with occasional free entry, free 
orchids. And well he might. While re- 
cent news of strikes, politics and bat- 
tles made this sound like a man’s 
world, women made telling marks of 
their own. 

In Canon City, Colo., Mrs. Terrell 
Taylor courageously cornered escaped 
convict Richard Bonsor in her fruit 
cellar. After she fired one well-placed 
shot through an air vent, Bonsor wisely 
tossed out a stolen rifle, meekly sur- 
rendered. Enterprising enough to get in 
on the free worldwide act, Hong 
Kong's Chinese taxi dancers are trip- 
ping into a newly-formed anti-Com- 
munist trade union. From Ethiopia, 
Seventh Day Adventist missionary’s 
wife Mrs. Della Hanson reports Addis 
Ababa youth are “just wild for educa- 
tion” and Emperor Haile Selassie has 
a royal yen for lemon pie. But in Lon- 
don the British Medical Journal under- 
scored dangers in dietary concentration, 
wrote up the case of a 28-year-old 
housewife who turned bright yellow 
after eating a pound of carrots a day 
for a year. Once removed from rabbit 
fare she fortunately got back her nor- 
mal color. The effects of too much 
lemon pie have not been determined. 

More striking, while King Cotton 
made a play for a comeback with 
wooly-woven fabrics for “all-year- 
around” dresses, designer Schiaparelli 
let loose a new line in Paris. Her col- 
lection of jut-winged creations—in black 
tulle on apricot, crushed shocking pink 
moire facing burgundy velvet—was in- 
spired by the cricket. At the same 
time, the French capital's Coiffeure 
Syndicate decreed women’s hair must 
be cut short, swept up in a curly crest 
all over the head, should be bleached in 
streaks to give a “feathery effect.” 
Moans one globetrotter: “This fall's 
hair-dos are for the birds.” 

Men’s styles got a more moderate 
lift when Blytheville, Ark., inventor 
Paul D. Abbott blythely picked up 
U.S. Patent No. 2,604,627. Noting gat- 
ment makers’ growing insistence 0? 
pocketless shirts, Abbott came up wit 
a shirtless pocket, attachable at a tilt 
and intended to hold whatever men put 
in a shirt pocket when they have one. 

Patent No. 2,604,752 went to Cuban 
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60 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Another Year 


eases celebrates its 6Cth Anniversary by once again 

raising significantly the standards of the entire elec- 
tronics and home appliance industries with new and 
important engineering achievements. 


Philco for 1953 has just brought to the public the first 
and only High Fidelity Television, with the unmatched 
Golden Grid Tuner, providing the greatest picture quality, 
performance and dependability ever achieved. And, Philco 
for 1953 again proves its leadership in the radio industry 
with the creation of a new kind of radio—Philco Multiwave, 
with the exclusive Special Service Band, that combines in 
one receiver all standard broadcasts, plus selected short 
wave frequencies, at no extra cost to the consumer. 


This year, Philco is enjoying unprecedented success in 
home refrigerators. The Philco-designed Dairy Bar, with 
exclusive Cheese Keeper, has been hailed by industry and 
consumers as the most beautiful, most convenient, and 
useful refrigerator ever created. In room air conditioners, 


of Leadership 


Philco again leads the industry for the 15th consecutive 
year with new and significant engineering developments in 
automatic temperature control. 


Of tremendous significance are the most recent Philco 
achievements in transistors and the miracle metal, Ger- 
manium. Philco scientists have developed a method to 
refine Germanium to a higher degree of purity than has 
evet been attained for commercial production, making 
possible a wider application of transistors for industrial 
and household products, as substitutes for vacuum tubes; 
reducing production costs, and, increasing performance 
and reliability standards. Philco has been selected by the 
government to conduct vital transistor research for defense. 
The results will have definite application to consumer 
and industrial products in the future. 


On this, its 60th Anniversary, Philco vigorously con- 
tinues to advance the frontiers of research, ever-fulfiling 
the responsibilities that go with leadership. 


P TELEVISION @ RADIO e REFRIGERATION @ HOME FREEZERS e ELECTRIC RANGES 
AIR CONDITIONERS e ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
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What every investor 


should know— 


about CANADA! 


You hear that it’s big and it’s 
booming, that its resources are 
vast, its potentials great, its 
future bright. 

But if you feel that you “can’t 
miss” in Canada—or that any 
stock you buy is bound to go up 
—well, you’re wrong! 

Because securities in Canada, 
just like anywhere else, come 
in a wide variety of values—as 
well as all degrees of risk. And 
“penny” speculations are usually 
worth a dime a dozen at best. 


That’s why we decided to 
make the most realistic study we 
could of long-range Canadian 
opportunities . . . thoroughly 
examined the major factors that 
might influence your investments 
—and just published our find- 
ings in a 48-page booklet called 
“Canadian Investments’. 

In turn, the booklet surveys 
each of Canada’s major resources 
and industries, explores their 
problems and _ possibilities. 


It covers her government, his- 
tory, and policies .. . talks man- 
power, taxes, and foreign trade. 

If you'd like to read a realistic 
report on just where Canada 
stands today—where she may 
stand tomorrow—tread “Cana- 
dian Investments’, 


There’s no charge, naturally. 
We'll mail a copy if you just 
address— 


Department SD-81 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 101 Cities 




















Domingo Delgado to cover a talking 
alarm clock, a promise of keen com- 
petition for Olympic Radio & Tele- 
vision’s TV-clock combination. Unlike 
Olympic’s Tele Timer, which tunes in 
video shows hours in advance, Del- 
gado’s gadget contains a moving sound 
strip, leaves the early morning message 
to be added by the owner. With it, 
time-tabled commuters can wake to 
their own gentle whispers or bellow 
themselves out of bed. 

But economists watching more basic 
business needed no warning to wake up 
to the effect the steel strike will have 
on both private and public purses. In- 
land Steel, one of few biggies to release 
its half-yearly statement on time, esti- 
mated Federal income and _ excess 
profits taxes dropped $27 million in 
1952’s first six months. Other estimates 
indicate government tax losses will run 
into hundreds of millions this year from 
steel alone. 

As Federal income goes down, Price 
Stabilizer Ellis Arnall expects prices to 
head up, add $100 to the average 
family’s annual living bill. Pressuring 
prices most, says OPS officials, will be 
higher tags on steel and aluminum. 
More take home pay for workers means 
more purchasing power, also inflation- 
ary. In exempting fruits and vegetables 
from controls, the agency signalled 
higher food costs, some of which are 
already being felt. Added to this is 
Arnall’s staff shortage. A sharp ap- 
propriation slash threw 6,000 persons 
out of the bureau, may force OPS to 
suspend more ceilings for lack of ad- 
ministrative staff. With fewer eyes to 
watch, there may be fewer big viola- 
tion suits like the one which threatens 
to cost Manhattan’s plush El Morocco 
and 11 other New York restaurants $1 
million in treble damages. 

Only noticeable counter-inflationary 
influence is the continuing fall-off in 
new home building. Welcoming the 
slowdown, U.S. Savings & Loan League 
President Ben H. Hazen says housing 
output in the last three years has run 
at about twice the rate of population 
growth, that the ratio of vacancies 
“needs to be watched.” 

“It will be well for us,” Hazen con- 
tends, “if 1952 is the last million-unit 
year for a while. We do not want to 
repeat the mistakes of over-production 
made in 1927, 1928 and 1929.” 

To make it less likely for great 
groups of renters to add to effective 
private home demand, the cost of liv- 
ing rose to 189.3% of the 1935-39 aver- 
age in June, 11.4% above pre-Korea’s 
high. Paradoxically, New York’s- Guar- 
anty Trust Company’s wholesale price 
index sagged in July for the ninth con- 
secutive month, registered 170.2 vs. 
July 1951’s 192.7. 
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The same bank in The Guaranty 
Survey took exception to the President's 
Materials Policy Commission report on 
“Resources for Freedom.” Because pres- 
ent use indicates America’s current 9% 
raw materials deficit may rise to 20% by 
1975, the commission suggested an in- 
ternational agreement to meet “the 
problems of materials market stability,” 
i.e., to manipulate prices, production 
and exports. The move would establish 
floor and ceiling prices. 

The bankers argue in disagreement: 
“Almost every basic commodity has 
been the object of such attempts at 
one time or another. The record, it 
would seem, ought to be enough to 
discourage further experiments along 
the same line. 

An example of what the bankers 
meant was not hard to find early this 
month. As domestic watchmakers urged 
President Truman to approve the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendation for a 
higher duty on timepiece imports, Swiss 
publicists let go a blast. Newspapers 
shrewdly stressed that Switzerland buys 
60% more from the U.S. than Americans 
buy from her. 

This, despite the fact that nearly 
half of her vital watch exports are sold 
here. It seems odd, said the papers, 
that the U.S. urges Europeans to lower 
their tariffs while simultaneously raising 
its Own. 

In stumping for government control, 
Clock Manufacturers Association Presi- 
dent Othneil G. Williams altruistically 
argues that it’s not for themselves 
watchmakers want a protected market. 
Since all watch companies are current- 
ly producing time fuse devices, sub- 
sidizing them with import taxes is “for 
national defense.” 

Equally werried over supply—not of 
mechanisms but of men—was National 
Association of Music Merchants’ A. 
Perry Avery. Sounding off at the 
chronic shortage of piano tuners 
(which President George M. Brasch 
denies), Avery claims too few young 
men enter the trade to service the 
150,000 pianos put out yearly. Frank 
C. Wilking, head of Indianapolis’ Wil- 
king Music Company, said that after a 
man completes several years’ training, 
employment would be open to him, as 
things stand, even beyond the age 
of 80. 

Unwilling to serve an apprenticeship, 
Alverton, Pa., enterpriser Merle Schultz 
went into an odd business of his own 
last month. He admitted stealing a Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad siding, selling 
7,100 pounds of it for junk for $106. 
Even as Schultz confessed, confused 
police were still hunting the person 
who stole several acetylene and oxygen 
tanks he had used in cutting up the 
rails. 
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WALL STREET 





HELEN SLADE acts about Wall Street 
very much like a matron in a foundling 
hospital and she admits that is what 
she'd like to be next time she is born. 

Her understanding of the underlying 
strengths and weaknesses of the market 
itself have been labeled uncanny fre- 
quently enough to have assured her 
success as an investment counsellor. In- 
stead, she plays fairy godmother to the 
personalities that dominate the Street. 
Partners, analysts, traders, statisticians, 
none can dine in state without her. The 
analysts can’t get their official journal 
into print without her, and many a 
Wall Streeter 
owes his job to 
Helen Slade. 

Every now 
and then when 
her name gets 
bandied about a 
boardroom, men 
will rub _ their 
eyes and wonder 
just how did 
Helen Slade 
come about? 

Seems that somewhere around twenty 
years ago she left her native San Fran- 
cisco and a promising career as a pro- 
bation officer to settle on Manhattan 
Island. Her first call in port was The 
Henry Street Settlement where a group 
of borderline boys was thrust upon her 
for guidance—the same guidance that 
many a borderline boy on Wall Street 
is getting from her today. 

“I could beat my Henry Street boys 
at mumbly-peg,” she muses, “but I 
thought I should be teaching them 
something more academic, so I went 
up to Columbia to study a bit.” 

Helen Slade did more than “just 
study a bit.” She delved into every 
aspect of economics and finance so 
thoroughly that her files now chronicle 
financial and economic events day-by- 
day back to 1789. Perhaps the most im- 
portant contribution from Columbia was 
an admiration for Wesley Mitchell, the 
economic cycles expert. It’s been a last- 
ing affair, one that figures prominently 
in her thinking today. 

From Columbia to Wall Street may 
be far geographically, but she made the 
journey quickly. Her reputation for ex- 
cellence in economic research grew fast; 
she was called upon to “mother” many 
of the economic classics of our day. She 
became president of the N. Y. Chap- 
ter of The American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, resigning recently because she 
feels “you shouldn’t run anything for 
more than twenty years.” She sharp- 
ened her pencil and assumed financial 


Helen Slade 
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editorship of the Journal League Maga- 
zine, The Independent Woman and 
Woman Republican. At the New School 
for Social Research she registered stud- 
ents. Finally, The Analysts’ Journal dis- 
covered her and made her managing 
editor—a post she holds today in addi- 
tion to getting luncheon speakers and 
working on the Special Subjects Com- 
mittee and running the placement serv- 
ice for the National Federation of Fi- 
nancial Analysts Societies, working 
endlessly about the men over 45 who 
find it difficult to get a new start on 
the Street. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board calls on her each year 
to forecast stock market trends for 
them, and the Bank Street College of 
Education has just asked her to un- 
tangle its finances. 

To Helen Slade even the mightiest 
of the Street’s financiers are “helpless 
babes” and she stands ready to help 
them. But her trained mind quickly fer- 
rets out the topnotchers. 

To be a good analyst, says she, real 
vision backed with a top education is 
needed. She insists an analyst have: 

A knowledge of financial history so 
that he is aware of what has happened. 

A knowledge of accounting. Too few 
analysts, bemoans she, have this tool. 
If an analyst hasn’t charted ten past 
years of a company’s statements, she 
claims, he can’t evaluate its growth. 

A knowledge of economics to under- 
stand where we stand in the business 
cycle. 

Insight into which industries hold 
greatest future promise. 

Appraising the current scene, Helen 
Slade insists: “Wall Street as it stands 
must work hard in the coming election 
if it wants to continue to stand.” 
(Meaning: “Work for Ike.”) She de- 
scribes the Street as having gone in- 
tellectual, what with a fine college pro- 
fessor at its head and all the safeguard- 
ing it does before listing shares or mak- 
ing recommendations. 


Campaigners 

Wall Streeters are mapping out a 
campaign all their own. It is directed 
at the public—at those who bought the 
$500 million in AT&T debentures, at 
their aunts and uncles and cousins. It 
is slated to hit the cab driver, the groc- 
ery clerk, the welder and the printer. 
Though this campaign is taking no uni- 
form shape, it is the most-mentioned 
topic among Wall Streeters. Here’s how 
the conversation goes: 

“We've really got inflation now, in- 
flation of a sort that knows no bounds, 
that will carry stock averages zooming 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





No. 1 campaign issue: Inflation. 


If not halted, it could wreck our pro- 
grams at home and abroad. 


General Eisenhower is best qualified 
to do the needful. 


Production trend has turned upward. 
Second-half business should be good. 
Severe droughts in New England and 
Southern states will cut farm crops 


sharply, raise food prices. 


Stepped up defense spending will pre- 
vent any serious setback. 


Employment and wages are still at peak 
levels. 


Restrictions on use of copper and alu- 
minum eased. Good. 


Rise in steel and other metal prices will 
give inflation another boost. 


Prices are bound to go up whenever 
wages do. 


Warning: It remains to be seen how 
consumers will react to higher prices. 


Signs of resistance in many lines. 
Stock prices at highest level in 22 years. 
Ditto cost of living. 

New home building is slowing down. 


Housing supply is catching up with 
demand. 


Television is among our lustiest youth- 
ful industries. 


Transatlantic travel, sea and air, is 
booming. 


Still many good stocks for investment 
of idle capital. 


They are still the least inflated phase 
of our economy. 


Self-saving is more dependable than 
dependence on political handouts. 





Also strengthens self-reliance. 


vote, on Nov. 4. 


—G. W. 


Investors: Vote, and help get out the 


once the laggard low-priced issues start 
moving, once Mr. John Q. Public gets 
into the swim. What with the 30% dip 
in volume this first half, Wall Streeters’ 
own business has not been booming. 
Yet it’s only a matter of a few weeks 
till volume really will perk. How can 
it fail when everyone’s got such un- 
bounded faith in the next White House 
resident?” 

Fact of the matter is that the only 
place confidence appears to be lacking 
is among Wall Streeters themselves re- 
garding their own selling performance. 
Many a head is shaking sadly and re- 
marking that from the Big Board down 
to the youngest registered representa- 
tive Streeters have been overselling 
yield. Today’s profits are being made in 
capital appreciation and _percentage- 
wise by few individual issues. 

Another standard of measurement 
that is winning increasing attention is 
book value. This is being played up in 
today’s endless search for undervalued 
issues. However, the text books point 
out that book value really measures not 
what stockholders could get out of their 
business but rather what they have put 
into the business. It is pointed out that 
what appears to be a valuable asset 
today, say in the form of inventories, 
might change in a matter of months 
due to a sharp commodity price de- 
cline. But Wall Streeters aren’t looking 
for declines anywhere these days. 


Utilities Missionary 


If John P. Marquand had the honor 
of meeting Eastman Dillon. & Company 
partner Harold H. Young he’d have to 
search no more for a new hero. Young, 
who describes himself as “a missionary 
for the public utility industry,” is the 
Street’s most revered analyst in his 
field. He sits on the board of directors 
of Commonwealth Telephone Co. Pub- 
ications urge him to write, dealer 
groups to speak, 

Harold Young’s knowledge of the in- 
dustry goes back to 1925. Fresh out of 


Brown University, he joined a Provi- 
dence investment house actively en- 
gaged in underwriting public utility se- 
curities. He admits to using the same 
set of figures available to all—annual 
reports, Moody’s Utilities, and such. 
But he makes it his business to supple- 
ment this information with a personal 
acquaintanceship with a company’s 
management and plant. His annual va- 
cation is a bus man’s holiday. He sys- 
tematically chooses an area of the U.S. 
and goes out to visit utilities in that lo- 
cale. Already he has called on utility 
companies in 43 states and by Labor 
Day he'll even be known to Mexican 
Light & Power’s officialdom. 

Here is what Harold Young looks for 
in a utility: 

First, capitalization and the stock- 
holders’ interest in the revenue dollar. 
Says he: “It’s like two blades ofa scis- 
sors, the ratio of the financial structure 
in common stock and from the income 
account the percentage of gross rev- 
enue brought down to the common 
stock.” ‘hese must go together, de- 
clares he, because some companies have 
a good capital ratio but poor expense 
control. Proportion of earnings paid out 
as dividends is significant because in- 
vestors in utilities seek a good return 
on their money and are not keen on a 
company that plows back a large pro- 
portion of earnings. 

Important, too, Harold Young says, is 
the dividend record and how it has 
withstood depressions. However, he 
points out that in the case of utilities 
this is not quite as vital as in other in- 
stances since many of the utility secur- 
ities now in the public’s hands may 
late back no further than five years and 
many companies have been thoroughly 
overhauled since the last depression. 

Intangibles loom large in Harold 
Young’s utility analysis. Here geog- 
raphy plays an important role. Also the 
territory in which a company operates— 
whether it is a growth area or not. And 
some Public Service Commissions, he 
declares, are more kindly disposed to- 
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ward rate increases than are others. 
Young prefers a company that serves 
a larger area to one serving a single 
city and its environs. Decentralization 
of industry is no idle chatter. It is go- 
ing ahead, with small and medium- 
sized communities now attracting more 
industry and the South and West be- 
coming increasingly more attractive. 
Of importance, this utilities expert 
declares, is whether a company’s stock 
has been in the public’s hands for a 
long time and thus is recognized by 
banks and trusts or whether it has come 
into the market more recently. Some 
of today’s best values, Young asserts, 
are among the less seasoned companies 
not yet included in the portfolios of the 
big institutions. Some of these are 
traded over-the-counter and offer high- 


‘er yields simply because they are not 


so well known. 

Utilities are a non-competitive in- 
dustry. Thus there is a freer inter- 
change of operating procedure, so that 
you can find a less well-known com- 
pany run just as well as a blue chip yet 
offering a 1 to 2% higher yield. 

On current issues Young has this to 
say: 

Any change in political administra- 
tion should not have a great effect on 
the utility industry since it has done 
a fine job of presenting its case to Con- 
gress. But the big problem is encroach- 
ment of federal power, and a conserva- 
tive Congress, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, would be constructive. 

Recent announcement by the SEC 
that it expects to make studies which 
may stimulate a merger movement un- 
der an unused section of The Hold- 
ing Company Act (although everyone 
thinks of SEC as a divestment agency) 
makes sense to Harold Young. He 
points out that some of the smaller 
companies cannot provide service’ at 
the rates possible to integrated com- 
panies. 

Though investors have been fascin- 
ated by the pipeline field because of 
its growth and because it has leaned 
heavily in its financing toward senior 
securities, giving the common more 
leverage, this fascination may wear off 
so far as exnectation for higher yield 
in the near future is concerned. Young 
avers pipelines are caught in a cost 
squeeze and the over-burdened FPC is 
slow in scheduling hearings to consider 
rate hikes. 

Conservative and New Englandish 
Harold Young belongs on no other 
Place than on Wall Street. Says he: “I’d 
tather be talking about utilities than 
anything else because when I go home 
at night I can really sleep. It’s a thriv- 
ing industry with the day of the Util- 
ity Baron passé, one in which people’s 
money is safe.” 
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A healthful, invigorating climate; a population well over 400,000; 
an adequate supply of labor; power in abundance; trade terri- 
tories that include some ten states—here indeed is a city in which 
plant operators may find it advantageous to locate. 


Recognized as the Industrial Capital of a vast area, the city now 
has some two dozen major industries and an impressive number 
of wholesalers. The supply of coal for low cost fuel is almost 
inexhaustible, good water is plentiful, near by are rich mineral 
resources. 


There's this to add: Culturally and educationally the city ranks 
high; recreationally it is a national favorite; transportationally 
it is served by seven railroads. A leader among them 
is the UNION PACIFIC, which provides.a freight 
and passenger service you will like. 


ited. 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Question: Why not write for detailed information 
about available industrial sites? Union Pacific has a 
number of tracts that have just about everything in- 
dustry needs. Address Industrial Development Dept., 
Room 226, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Neb. 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by MALCOLM FORBES 





INFLATION—ANOTHER ROUND 


A direct result of the steel settlement, with its wage and 
price increases, will be an additional cost of $100 to the 
annual budget of the average American family, according 
to the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Aluminum price increases add further to the cost of 
living. 

The Petroleum industry has applied for an upward revi- 
sion, and demands for increases are coming from many other 
consumer goods manufacturers, including floor coverings, 
finished textiles, and others. 

The New Deal-Fair Deal bureaucrats are learning the 
hard way—at the expense of us all—that the government can- 
not sit on the selling price of an article on the one hand 
when it pushes up the cost of producing it on the other. A 
company must have some profit to stay in business, and 
billions of Washington revenue comes from taking the bulk 
of net profits through taxes. The individual running a gas 
station, as well as a giant motor manufacturer, both go broke 
if they can’t have a margin of profit. Bankrupt businesses 
supply neither jobs nor taxes. 

In many instances the Washington theory boys are not 
too dumb to understand the elementary facts of economics; 
they would simply rather substitute their own brand of 
socialism for free enterprise. In the November election they 
should get their come-uppance, and in January Dwight 
Eisenhower can send them packing. 


“COLLUSION” CONFUSION 


The Administration through the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion has set all sorts of price ceilings to make sure that no 
one company, despite its individual cost factors, can charge 
more for an item than a more efficient competitor. 

At the same time new legislation concerns itself with 
Fair Trade Practices to be certain that a better operated 
business cannot sell things for less than a less efficient com- 
petitor. 

And meantime the Department of Justice and other Fed- 
eral agencies are turning out indictments against companies 
who sell things at the same price on the premise that this 
must involve “collusion.” 

The situation was neatly summed up four years ago by 
John M. Hancock in testimony before the Senate Trade 
Policies Committee. Said he: 

“Apparently, a seller now: (1) is guilty of collusion if he 
sells at the same price as competitors, in recognition of the 
fact that consumers in a free market will refuse to pay more 
to one seller than to another for virtually the same thing; 
(2) is guilty of profiteering if he raises his price to avoid 
the charge of collusion; (3) is guilty of “cut-throat competi- 


tion” if he lowers his price to avoid the charge of collusion.” 
Alice, don’t you agree that our Washington has made a 
piker out of your Wonderland? 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


The outlook for stock prices continues to be promising. 
During June, according to the Department of Commerce, 
$700,000,000 of orders were added to industry backlogs, 
split evenly between durable and nondurable goods. Eisen- 
hower’s nomination and prospect of GOP victory have en- 
couraged confidence in the future. A new round of inflation 
following on the heels of the steel settlement creates a 
greater demand for stocks as people seek some means to 
preserve the shrinking value of their dollars. 

That the stock market itself is far behind in reflecting 
the extent of inflation has been dramatically demonstrated 
by a Vance, Saunders comparison of some basic economic 
factors today with 1929: 


1929 1952 
121.8 
103.8 


Population (million ) 

Gross National Production (billion $) 
Employment (million ) 

Personal Income (billion $) 
Disposable Income (billion $) 
Individual Production 

Corp. Profits (billion $) 

Corp. Dividends (billion $) 

Money Supply (billion $) 

Brokers’ Loans (million $) 

Cost of Living 

Stocks (1935-1939=100) 

Value of 1935-1939 Dollar 
High-Grade Bonds’ Yield—% 
Preferred Stocks’ Yield—% 

Common Stocks’ Yield Industrials—¢. . 
Price—Earm. Ratio—Individual Stocks 18.3 


Today’s market has many stocks which should have sound 
appeal for those with idle cash. 


RETIREMENT—NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Today 12,351,000 people, or 7.9 per cent of our popula- 
tion, are 65 years old or older. Careful estimates indicate 
that by 1960 9.2 per cent of the American people will be 
in that bracket, almost 15,500,000. Thanks to a steady 
growth in population and the advances of medical science, 
an ever greater proportion of our people will be “retired.” 

In addition to being an obvious financial and psycholog- 
ical problem to the individuals, concerned, the combination 
of compulsory retirement and increasing numbers reaching 
that age presents the whole country with a difficult chal- 
lenge. Today two-thirds of those 65 years of age face a 
precarious economic existence. Half of them face the pros- 
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pect of no income at all on retirement! Social Security has 
been extended to include new millions, but other millions 
are still left uncovered. Increasing numbers of companies 
maintain their own retirement plans for employees. But by 
and large most Americans today must look to themselves 
for the solution of the problem. Says Evelyn Colby and 
John Forest, financial editor of the New York Times, in 
their new book, “Ways and Means to Successful Retire- 
ment (B. C. Forbes & Sons, $3.50): “If there’s ever a time 
in life when the average person finds out what ‘rugged in- 
dividualism’ means, it’s during retirement.” 

The problem has been complicated by compulsory retire- 
ment plans, which ignore the fact that those affected may 
not want to quit and that their job ability may be at full 
peak. The inflation spiral has pitilessly driven the economic 
problem home to those who now cannot possibly live on 
fixed retirement incomes. 

Some states have tried “anti-discrimination” laws to cut 
down industry’s age prejudice, but these have been largely 
unsuccessful. Social Security payments have been upped 
a little, but cannot begin to close the gap. On the sole 
basis of economic arithmetic, neither private industry nor 
the Government can shoulder the whole burden of sup- 
porting almost 10 per cent of the population who are no 
longer “producing.” 

Two steps are in order: an examination of the com- 
pulsory feature at the present ages in industry plans. 
This should be easier in a period of full employment, when 
new workers, and particularly experienced workers are hard 
to find. 

The second step lies largely with the individual, but it 
can be furthered by specific encouragement from state and 
national government as well as by employers large and 
small, namely to prepare intelligently now as an individual 
to handle the financial problem that arrives for everyone 
who lives long enough. 

No government or industry approach can begin to do 
the planning job for anyone that most can do for them- 
selves. Present savings, investment and insurance plans are 
obvious steps, and study of extra sources of income from 
retirement activity based on where you live, your hobbies, 
or the development of new money-earning activities are 
equally important. 

The question of increasing numbers of aged, compulsory 
retirement, and their support is a national one, loaded with 
statistics and subject to all manner of suggested broad 
solutions. But a full answer cannot be provided by laws 
and legislatures. Individual efforts will still be required for 
a personally satisfactory answer. The time to begin wres- 
tling with it is now. 


FORBES RATES ANNUAL REPORTS 


Into this issue of Forpes have gone weeks of intense 
effort by the editors and by many “experts” in any way 
qualified to help evaluate annual reports. Every January 1 
this publication rates more than 200 corporations on their 
management brains, on their labor relations, stockholder 
relations, community relations and their other public rela- 
tions. But this issue is devoted to scoring just one thing— 
the company’s annual report, and we give that document 
such importance because, if done well, it reflects at one 
stroke all those factors. 
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ENTERPRISING—ULTRA ENTERPRISING? 

. As a very, very young reporter, in charge of a branch 
office of an important daily newspaper in Scotland, I was 
extraordinarily enterprising: in fact, looking back, on certain 
occasions I was ultra-enterprising! In the latter category, 
I would now place my performance when a murder was 


committed in the town I 
was covering for the news- 
paper. The main office was 
some two hours distant; but 
I conceived the idea of having the evening edition of the 
paper scoop the whole field by printing a photograph of the 
murderer, a day laborer. Having known him well, I got the 
chief artist, at headquarters, of my newspaper on the tele- 
phone, gave him a minute description of the culprit’s ap- 
pearance. Within an hour the press was rolling, not only 
with a report of the crime, but also a picture! At that, the 
result wasn’t too bad. 

Our principal competitor never learned how it was done! 

More creditable. Then, as now, soccer football was all 
the rage in Scotland, matching in public interest top-notch 
baseball contests here. One Saturday a game was to be 
played locally which had aroused national excitement. This 
unusual attention, I youthfully reasoned, called for unusual 
action. So, arrangements were made to supply, by telephone 
to headquarters, a full description of all the play up to the 
last possible moment before going to press, with the edition 
to catch a train with hundreds of copies of this edition to 
reach my office by the time the game was over. 

At the top of the front page in big type were the names 
of the two teams and above them, very boldly, the word: 
SCORE. 

Meanwhile, I had assembled a bunch of young boys. 
Within a few seconds after the arrival of the paper, we 
stamped the correct final score on it. My improvised army 
of newsboys sprinted to the field in time to catch the spec- 
tators emerging from the gates, the amateur news vendors 
almost bursting their lungs shouting: “Evening Post! Long 
Report and Final Score!” 

Although many were incredulous, the whole supply was 
snatched up. There, sure enough, was a column-or-more 
account of the match with, prominently on the front page, 
the final score. 

This feat, novel then—well over fifty years ago—was more 
than a one afternoon’s wonder. 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 








—B. C. Forses. 





In years past annual reports were not noted for reader- 
interest or best-seller potentialities. For a variety of rea- 
sons, competitive and otherwise, they were designed in 
many instances to conceal more than they revealed. Today 
most industry leaders realize that their Report is a prime 
selling tool—that good ones help brokers distribute their 
shares, help create not only acceptance but enthusiasm for 
the company in the financial community, and that they 
often become Course reading matter in high schools and 
colleges; that well-presented Reports help educate and hold 
present company owners, and can do much to create new 
customers for products as well as stock. 

Those with poor scores are needlessly missing an im- 
portant opportunity. 








ANNUAL REPORTS FOR WHOM? 


Yearly corporate statements are beamed to customers, employees, com- 
munities and the general public — and some are written for stockholders 


Pernaps the only way a small stock- 
holder could get the full financial story 
of his corporation 50 years ago was to 
marry the boss’ daughter. Chances were 
even then he would learn less than 
many investors today can find by flick- 
ing through the pages of a 1951 annual 
report. The weighty, figure-filled pam- 
phlet the postman totes to his door 
these days is symbolic of a maturing 
sense of responsibility, multicolored 
proof that the public will no longer “be 
damned.” 

In their eagerness to restyle the chilly 
old two-page financial statements into 
gorgeous external house organs, big 
business has gone beyond the primary 
purpose of the annual report—to inform 
stockholders—and sometimes has lost 
sight of the investor entirely. Consider 
this quote from Union Oil Company’s 
assistant comptroller, Max Lorimore: 
“As corporations have grown, their 
place in the community has become of 
great significance. This has led to the 
increasing recognition that business has 

. extensive responsibilities” to em- 
ployees, suppliers, customers and _ its 
home community as well as its stock- 
holders. Annual reports, in Lorimore’s 
opinion, “serve as a major tool in public 
relations programs to correct miscon- 
ceptions, to instill confidence in our 
free enterprise system, and to report 
on its contributions.” 


To PR or not to PR 


In itself, a corporation’s annual re- 
port doesn’t always reflect the amount 
of public relations or publicity it “buys.” 
For example, Eli Lilly and Company 
maintains a public relations depart- 
ment and outfits it with mimeograph 
machines and “news release” letterheads 
to get editorial attention for its phar- 
maceuticals (a recent item christened 
“jlotycin,” claimed to be a non-nauseat- 
ing antibiotic, thus achieved full col- 
umns in the New York daily financial 
pages). But attention to its fiscal facts 
Eli Lilly does not want. Requests for 
copies of its annual report are answered 
very briefly: “We have restricted the 
distribution of our Annual Report to 
our stockholders. Very truly yours . . .” 

At the other end of the financial pub- 
lic relations scale is mammoth General 
Motors, whose 56-nage, slick-paper an- 
nual (see page 18) is among the best 
around. To please all its publics, includ- 
ing women stockholders who want both 
attention and economy, GM keeps a 
stockholder relations staff busy all year 
round. And the executive time and 


trouble poured into its annual report is 
incalculable. From a press run of 
700,000, copies go to 478,000 stock- 
holders, every member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, all employees 
who want one (100,000 pick them up), 
heads of college economics depart- 
ments, public libraries, GM dealers and 
suppliers, and a broad list of business 
leaders. News and financial editors get 
an advance, multilithed edition while 
the printed version with its four-color 
cover is still on press. 

Nor is the sincerely informative an- 
nual report the calling card of only 
successful corporations who have little 
to hide. When Philip Morris brought 
in banker O. P. McComas to reorganize 
its administration in 1946, MO was 
practically a discarded cigaret butt as 
far as the financial community was con- 
cerned. A new issue of stock, for which 
the prospectus had already been drawn 
up, was rejected by the market, had 
to be converted to privately-underwrit- 
ten debentures. One of McComas’ first 
moves was to retain a stockholder rela- 
tions man to cultivate financial good- 
will. And one of the SR man’s first 
moves was to revamp the annual report. 
For the last five years, PM’s annual has 
been the subject of loving attention by 
the panels which select the artiest lay- 
outs and best sellers in the financial 
brochure field. It has undoubtedly also 
sold many an investor on the glories of 


Philip Morris: in addition to its snazzy 
layout garnished with plenty of techni- 
color, McComas’ magazine lays the 
facts pretty much on the line. On the 
Exchange, MO is accepted as the only’ 
“growth” entity in the cigaret industry 
and is the only major cigaret stock sell- 
ing above its 1947 range—and this in 
spite of the fact that Philip Morris sold 
about 10% of domestic cigarets in 1945 
and sells just about 10% today! 


Fiscal data or ballyhoo? 


In between the tell-all and the tell- 
nothing ‘philosophies, there is a school 
of annual reporting best described as 
“tell little, but do it up brown.” Thus 
Liggett & Myers, inspired perhaps by 
Philip Morris’ success in spoon-feeding 
facts to the financial public, this year 
decided to junk its black-and-white, 
bare-bones report for a multicolored 
public relations job (whose front cover, 
in point of fact, is done up in brown). 
As a result, one annual report contest 
(which had previously spurned Lig- 
gett’s effort as old-fashioned) _ lists 
L & M’s current 28-pager as a “candi- 
date” for top award—although nothing 
new has been added in the way of 
meat for investors. 

This confusion of public relations 
ballyhoo and four-color promotion with 
the basic matter of furnishing solid in- 
formation to investors is the reason for 
this issue of Forses. From the finan- 
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cial community’s point of view, the his- 
tory of annual reports is the stury of 
the de-cocooning of the Aimericen cor- 
poration. 

Until the centurv’s turn, earnings 
operations an: assets were private mat 
ters. When figures came out, disclosure 
was less policy tt.an whim. From 1870 
to 1890 the New York Central Rail- 
road made no annual reports. Westing- 
house held no annual meetings from 
1897 to 1905. Singer Manufacturing 
Company’s first statement appeared in 
1926, 75 years after the firm was 
founded. Even today, one Washington 
bureaucrat intones: “one of the chief 
evils of large corporations is the lack 
of responsibility of the directors to the 
stockholders.” They “practically never 
make reports that are calculated to 
give the individual stockholders much 
light on the actual methods of man- 
agement.” 


Big Board vs. Big Business 


In the years when management radi- 
ated little light, the New York Stock 
Exchange quickly teamed up with 
stockholders. In 1866, G. L. Gerrard, 
head of an early Exchange committee, 
told the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, the Exchange “de- 
sires to collect Reports and Documents 
connected with Finance and Railroads,” 
asked the line to send reports “as they 
may be issued,” and “from a period as 
far back as they have been preserved.” 

Replying, RR secretary, A. C. Odell 
scrawled on the back of Gerrard’s let- 
ter, the roads “make no reports and 
publish no statements, and have ot 
done anything of the kind for the .ast 
five years.” Odell’s curt brushofl set 
off a running battle between the Big 
Board and Big Business which lasted 
70 years, and in some respects 1s still 
going on. 

Long before 1900, Exchangemen 
timidly suggested that listed companies 
publish and pass out a statement of 
financial condition to stockholders at 
least 15 days before annual meetings. 
A few were willing. Most, including 
nearly all railroads and utilities, were 
not. When the Unlisted Department—a 
NYSE division in which industrial 
stocks could trate without formal list- 
ing—was abolished in 1910, some com- 
panies were persuaded to report annu- 
ally, but not all. One classicly stub- 
born firm, still unconvinced a gener- 
ation later, held in 1924 that “the Ex- 
change is neither responsible to the 
companies’ stockholders in respect to 
information to be published regarding 
its affairs, nor in any position to deter- 
mine what are the best interests of the 
stockholders in that regard.” 

Other corporations disagreed. Strong- 
est support for the Big Board’s stand 
came neither from owners nor govern- 
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ment. but from business itself. At the 
end of U. S. Steel’s first year of oper- 
ations, unconventional Judge Elbert H. 
Gary ruled: “Corporations cannot work 
on the principle of locked doors and 
shut lips,” underscored his opinion with 
a voluminous, illustrated booklet pub- 
lished Steel’s AR in full-page ads. 
Others, International Paper for one, 
have a long record of reports of vary- 
ing value. For example, IP’s early bal- 
ance sheets hid more than they told. 
Accountant N. Loyall McLaren in his 
Annual Reports to Stockholders,* points 
out that what the balance sheet item 
“Mills, Plants and Water Powers” rep- 
resents “is a matter of conjecture, 
though it may be assumed confidently 
that a generous: volume of water is 
included.” 

Burgeoning General Motors took ade- 
quate reporting a giant step further, 
agreed in 1916 to give out a semi-an- 
nual consolidated balance sheet and in- 
come account. American Smelting and 
Refining fell in line two years later. On 
the New York Stock Exchange, equity 
issues grew from 219 in 1880, 426 in 
1910, to 691 in 1920, when industrials 
had sharply increased, made up 38% 
of the list. As reporting pacts were 
exacted from new listings, the propor- 
tion of reporters grew; only 297 com- 
panies out of 957 were not covered by 
agreements in 1926. Most of these 
were in transportation, subject to the 
more rigid requirements of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Among 
the mossbacks in the ’20s were Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, California Pack- 
ing and National Lead Company which 
withheld data until well after the fiscal 
year, when they were nearly useless. 
As for report quality, a British account- 
ant observed in 1924 that policy ap- 
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LIGGETT AR, 1951: 
this year they did it up brown 


peared to be “to reduce rather than 
increase the very inadequate inlorma- 
tion which is given with regards to 
earnings and costs.” 


Secrecy=security? 


To euterprisers, always slow to ac- 
cept new conventions, secrecy meant 
security. They argued their silence was 
less to hide piracy inside cornorations 
than it was to curtain supposedly vital 
performance data from con.petitors. 
The truth was company brass figured 
their business was nobody’s business 
but their own. 

Report supporters countered: (1) In- 
corporation is a privilege, not a right. 
With it comes limited liability, per- 
petual existence, special legal status and 
a responsibility to make the best use 
of the privilege. (2) Listing an issue 
is, in effect, an invitation to the public 
to trade in the stock, presupposes hold- 
ers will not be the same persons at all 
times. Inadequate or no reports might 
satisfy original owners, but the same 
information might not be enough to 
help present or potentia) owners to 
trade intelligently. 

To the Exchange, the act of setting 
up a marketplace implied the duty of 
revealing the quality of the goods. But 
for years after this implication was clear 
the Big Board trod softly, hesitated to 
offend business. For one thing, controls 
of any sort in a free economy were un- 
welcome. For another, competing ex- 
changes with lower rates, less rigid 
standards, and the over-the-counter 
market stood readv to absorb any issues 
which left the Big Eoard. 


Enter the S.E.C. 


In the end, despite the progress 
of Wall Street’s recipe of reasonable 
persuasion, self-regulation of industry 





failed. Adequate information, which the 
Exchange’s gentle hand could not lure 
out in 70 years, was wrung out over- 
night in 1934, when the SEC was born. 
Present SEC edicts compel all corpo- 
rations listed on a national exchange to 
file reports with the agency within 120 
days after the end of the fiscal year. All 
unlisted companies with more than $2 
million in registered stock must also 
file. Penalty for failure can be suspen- 
sion from registration. In addition, any 
listed company soliciting proxies for 
stockholder votes must send an annual 
report to owners which will, in manage- 
ment’s opinion, “adequately reflect the 
financial position and operations of the 
firm.” Corporations looking for listing 
on any major exchange today must 
agree to send holders a balance sheet, 
surplus and income statement yearly, 
properly audited by an independent 
accountant. 

In recent years, some states, includ- 
ing California, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
have required financial disclosures from 
non-bank or utility companies in one 
way or another. To get a report from 
Texas-incorporated firms takes a re- 
quest from one-third of the stockhold- 
ers. New York, whose law went on the 
books in 1923, requires a written re- 
quest from 3% of the outstanding stock. 
In Michigan, owners of 2% of any class 
of stock must send the company $10 
to cover preparation costs. And penalty 
for not complying brings a fine ($10 a 
day) against the firm. Strongest state 
statute is Ohio’s, compelling presenta- 
tion of a certified balance sheet and 
income statement at annual meetings 
or to any stockholder on demand. Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey and 
others have no AR laws. Since other 
requirements in those states are cor- 
respondingly lax, many outfits have 
incorporated in them, although business 
may be conducted miles away. 

Observers agree the heart of a com- 
pany’s resumé is the financial data both 
Government and Exchange insist upon. 
By leaving terms of the statement up 
to management, disclosures become a 
reflection of individual judgment, are 
as valuable as the honesty and compe- 
tence of the treasurer who draws the 
balance sheet and income account and 
the accountant who audits it. Neither 
the Big Board nor the SEC have tried 
to prescribe rigid reporting formulae. 
Their object is to encourage use of ac- 
cepted methods which indicate whether 
capital is being used or used up. 


On the left, assets 


With few exceptions, listed com- 
pany balance sheets fall into the tradi- 
tional account form. Assets—current as- 
sets, investments, fixed assets, deferred 





Current Assets: 


for bad debts of $750,000) 


Investments: 


end rates of exchange) 


Other investments 


Property: 


fixtures, at cost 


Land, at cost 


Deferred Charges to Income 





Cash received as advance payments on orders 
United States obligations at market value 
United States Treasury tax notes 

Accounts and notes receivable (less allowance 


Inventories at the lower of cost or market 
(less estimated obsolescence of $1,500,000) 


Investment in and advances to foreign subsidiary 
companies (stated at less than the equity in 
foreign company net assets converted at year- 


Investment in net assets of wholly owned domestic 
subsidiary companies ....... 


Buildings, machinery and equipment, furniture and 


Less—Depreciation ............. 


(onesvevens¥ereene em 7,197 822 


Other properties, at depreciated values 


$13,617,474 


$ 6,419,652 


124,813 


$139,686,541 








INGERSOLL-RAND BALANCE SHEET is typical form of fiscal report . . . 


charges, and intangible assets—are listed 
on the left. Liabilities—current liabil- 
ities, long-term liabilities, capital stock 
and surplus—are on the right. In recent 
years a simplified “Statement of Finan- 
cial Condition” has been popular. It 
adds and subtracts various assets and 
liabilities, comes up with stockholders’ 
equity. Reputedly easier to understand, 
it obviously is not a balance sheet at 
all, is frowned on by many security an- 
alysts. Usually, assets are listed in order 
of their liquidity; liabilities in the order 
in which they will be paid off in the 
ordinary course of business. Wherever 
items are unclear, footnotes are called 
for. Unlike the tone of bald, brief early 
sheets—which gave rise to the quip, 
“mystery is the mother of manipula- 
tion”—today’s trend to footnotes con- 
fronts annual reporters with the strug- 
gle to avoid oversimplifying, at the 
same time explain complex deals in 
easily grasped terms. 

Current assets, in treasurers’ talk, are 
those that move forward in the course 
of business, through production, sales 
and pay from goods and services until 
they become cash or its equivalent and 
are used for dividends, debts or new 
plant. These are cash, temporary in- 
vestments, inventories and receivables. 
A firm’s investments, other than short- 
term investments, are entered separ- 
ately from current assets, often are se- 
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curities of and advances to affiliated 
companies, securities held in sinking 0 
trust funds, long-term holdings and mis- 
cellaneous properties, and cash surren- 
der value of life insurance. 

It was Adam Smith in The Wealth 
of Nations who gave the name to fixed 
assets, commented: “Some part of the 
capital of every master artificer or man- 
ufacturer must be fixed in the instru- 
ments of his trade.” To do business, 
enterprise must tie up money in land, 
buildings, machinery, furniture, natural 
deposits. Their values are normally car- 
ried at cost less depreciation. But what- 
ever management claims, fixed assets 
will bring only what somebody will 
pay for them should a company liqui- 
date. Final left-hand topics are de- 
ferred charges and intangibles. De- 
ferred charges, i.e., prepaid insurance, 
rent, interest, commissions, are usually 
small amounts, make little difference 
to totals. Intangibles include patents, 
copyrights, goodwill, franchises, but 
have no physical nature, are valuable 
for the rights they confer. In pre-SEC 
days, industries carried grossly inflated 
intangibles. More recently the accepted 
practice has been to price them nom- 
inally or not at all: two years ago, for 
example, American Tobacco wrote 
down book value of its trademarks from 
$54,000,000 to $1. AT was the last of 
the big cigaretmakers to do so. 
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Current Liabilities: 


Capital Stock: 


Preferred stock, 6% cumulative: 
Authorized—50,000 


Common stock: 





Accounts payable, accrued expenses, etc. . 
Advance payments on orders ..........- 
Dividend on preferred stock payable January 2, 1952. . 75,759 


Federal taxes on income (including $3,040,017 for 
prior years in process of settlement) 


CAPM SHTIIME 5 55. ccreceecsecescnevesss 


Earned Surplus, per annexed statement .... 


LIABILITIES 


ovtesne€een $12,385,536 
pauece stats 5,253,253 


Senna gs v4 0s 36,976,195 


$ 54,690,743 


shares ($100 par value) 
Issued —25,255 shares ........ 


Authorized—3,000,000 shares (no par value) 
Issued “© —2,008,260 shares (stated value) 


.++» 28,115,640 





30,641,140 


1,915,171 


52,439,487 


$139,686,541 











. except that most corporations add graphic and textual elaboration 


On the right, liabilities 

On the ledger’s mght-hand page, all 
liabilities payable within a year are 
considered current, include notes and 
acceptances payable, accounts payable, 
accrued obligations, advance payment 
on contracts, deposits, funded debt fall- 
ing due, and dividends declared but 
not paid. Because these obligations 
must be satisfied in cash over the short 
term, working capital is easily calcu- 
lated by subtracting current liabilities 
from current assets. Long-term liabili- 
ties are self-explaining—bonds, notes, 
debentures, mortgages, purchase money 
obligations, long-term advances from 
affiliates or government, annuity and 
pension requirements. 

In today’s reporting, accountants 
agree that “reserves” is an abused term, 
meaning much or nothing at all. When 
McLaren examined 64 reports for 1945, 
he found 10 specific types of reserves 
and 16 others of varying importance. 
These ranged all the way from contin- 
gency funds for insurance, depreciation 
and taxes to funds for pensions, inven- 
tories and loss on investment. Most 
firms, he holds, fail to explain reserves 
intelligently. If a fund anticipates a 
contingency likely to arise (the out- 
come of a doubtful lawsuit, for ex- 
ample), it is acceptable. On the other 
hand, reserves established for “possible 
loss” belong in earned surplus, should 
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be available for dividends or further 
investment. An old trick to set up a 
“secret reserve” is the habit of under- 
stating earnings, allowing ultraconserva- 
tive amounts for contingencies and de- 
preciation, for the purpose of spreading 
income from good years over the lean. 
With modern tax laws, this device is 
legally difficult today, but it is. still 
used. 

Connecting balance sheet to income 
statement is the surplus account made 
up of two parts: (1) Earned surplus— 
total earnings or losses built up over 
the lifetime of the enterprise which 
have neither been paid in dividends 
nor transferred to legal capital. (2) 
Capital surplus—premiums on capital 
stock sales, acquisitions of stock by 
gift, additions to assets established by 
reappraisal, surplus added by reducing 
capital stock. Surplus plus capital stock 
equal the stockholders’ equity—the own- 
ers’ claims against company assets after 
creditors’ claims are paid. While equity 
or book value consists of a combination 
of cash and fixed property, book value 
is not market value. This may be much 
more or much less. 


In investors’ minds, far more weight - 


is given earnings than equities. Bal- 
ance sheets play second-fiddle to in- 
come statements, which tell what came 
in and what stayed in. Leading corpo- 
rations make herculean attempts to 
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simplify income for easy understanding 
but a properly composed rundown on 
income and outgo still displays the per- 
tinent figures. Sales-service revenue, 
main money source for most firms, tops 
the list, although many—Pepsi-Cola, for 
one—still withhold this information for 
“competitive reasons.” From the gross, 
cost of sales, returns and discounts are 
deducted. Costs include prices of raw 
materials, wages and salaries, purchased 
services and all other expenditures item- 
ized separately or footnoted. Taxes, fed- 
eral and local, generally stand alone 
as the last deduction, and the remain- 
der, net income, is the final entry. 
From an income statement stockhold- 
ers can figure (1) the operating ratio 
of the company, by dividing total in- 
come into net before taxes, and (2) 
percentage of net paid in dividends. To 
prevent owners from making an effi- 
ciency test is one reason sales figures 
are withheld. Over the years dividends 
have taken weird forms, from the East 
India Company's 17th century payout 
in “damaged calico,” to gifts of whiskey 
sent by distillers some years ago. Ex- 
cept in a case where assets are being 
liquidated, cash dividends may not 
come out of stated capital, may be de- 
clared only to the amount of accumu- 
lated profits. In special situations, where 
there is funded debt, preferred stock, 
loan agreements, dividends may be re- 
stricted further by law or private con- 
tract. Stock dividends are really just a 
rearrangement of equity which perma- 
nently freezes funds by drawing earned 
surplus into stated capital. The stock 
dividend is the opposite of distribution 
of earnings: a pie is cut but cannot be 
eaten. Stock splitting is merely a device 
for giving a shareholder additional 
shares representing the same equity. 
Once corporation directors satisfy 
themselves that financial facts have 
been given, whatever else they include 
is purely voluntary. Biggest controversy 
among reporters is between the lace 
valentine school, championed by Stand- 
ard Oil of N.J., U. S. Steel, and others, 
and the adherents of the chaste two- 
page dance program, represented most 
strikingly by the A & P Company. 


AR variations 


A growing number of corporations 
now go in for “annual reports to em- 
ployees”—many cf which are outright 
insults to the intelligence of working 
people. Motorola last year brought out 
a comic book with a circus theme; in 
1951, the TV maker used a cowboy 
comic format for its “Annual Roundup 
of 1951,” a brightly colored jumble 
of frock-coated sheriffs, Robin Hood 
sprites, guns, horses, and spinning 
charts to show how the wheel of for- 
tune affected Motorola. Dow Chemical 
doesn’t reach this folksy extreme, prints 





[ “DIAL TT YOURSELF, AMIGOS 
| ~-SEE YOUR RECORD FOR- 


's| on A ONE-MAN 


CENTER SPREAD of Motorola’s 1951 employee report includes peep-cial and funny faces 


up a super-simplified digest of the reg- 
ular annual report for its employees. 
So does National Steel. 

Other outfits extract what they con- 
sider maximum sales promotion benefit 
from their ARs. Ohio Match shapes its 
report cover like a huge matchbook, 
with the flap tucked into a two-inch 
striker strip (but omitting the usual 
line, “Close cover before striking”). 
Paper and container outfits put out 
rhomboital-shaped reports to simulate 
the silhouette of a box. Stockholder re- 
lations can be prettified almost beyond 
belief: the American Greetings Corpo- 
ration, a Cleveland greeting-card mak- 
er, festoons its dividend checks with 
posies and pixies, sends a big purple- 
and-yellow “orchids” greeting card to 
new stockholders. 


i 2 ANNUAL REPORT | 
WOMEN TEND TO LEAVE ANNUAL 


ae So 





For the relatively small amount 
spent, claim’s Wall Street stockholder 
relatious man T. Park Hay, a company 
offering does three things: (1) For 
outfits which need or will need new 
money, a well-accepted report paves 
the path to banker cooperation. (2) By 
disseminating information the AR can 
enhance a stock’s market value, which 
is made by what is known of a com- 
pany. (3) Stockholder fights, in com- 
panies which don’t deserve them, spring 
from lack of information or no informa- 
tion at all. Full explanations avoid 
trouble. Along with these the AR molds 
corporate reputations; can spur legisla- 
tors to pass favorable laws; fosters new 
stockholder interest; sells a manufac- 
turer’s goods. 

With the battle for disclosure over, 
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, looks like Western comic book 


most corporations agree with GM’s Al- 
‘red P. Sloan, Jr., who sees annual re- 
ports “as the connecting link between 
the eailier form of American business 

. and our modern corporations, in 
which . . . ownership and management 
become widely separated.” The report 
“is a symbol . . . whereby the respon- 
sibility and authority of ownership can 
be stimulated.” The current question 
for directcrs is not “shall we report?” 
but “how shall we report?” Finding the 
answer, says Union Oil’s Lorimore, is 
“one of the major concerns of manage- 
ment today.” 

Since War II, in trying to map a 
clear path to reportorial adequacy, GM, 
Allegheny Ludlux:, Consolidated Edi- 
son, General Foods, Union Bag & Pa- 
per, Westinghouse, West Virginia Pulp 


REPORTS UNREAD, according to surveys by the issuers of these specimens 
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and Paper Company, and a host of 
public relations firms have surveyed the 
financial community and stockholders. 
Their query: What do you want in an 
annual report? 

Forewarned by Opinion Research’s 
recent discovery that only 50% of stock- 
holders read past the highlight page, 
surveyors set out to find out how they 
could jog apathetic owners. From a let- 
ter to all stockholders Allegheny Lud- 
lum got answers from more than 25%. 
Predominantly men (75.6%), 98% of the 
repliers claimed they read the report. 
High readership reports came in to 
General Foods, Union Bag, and other 
probers, but all showed women holders 
lack interest, and obviously non-read- 
ers did not trouble to answer the query. 

Union Bag found 259 holders out of 
1,000 questioned willing to sound off. 
Only 194 bothered to read it all, 16 
thought it was too long, three too short. 
Greatest number, 193, were most inter- 
ested in earnings, 108 wanted to know 
about research, 104 about sales. Ten 
bluntly suggested the papermaker “de- 


crease the report, increase dividends.” 

To stimulate wider readership, oil- 
man Lorimore explains, “emphasis is 
now given to color, typography, and 
pictures and to the use of charts and 
graphs. Some firms have been clever 
enough to obscure pertinent facts un- 
der flashy, eye-appealing layout. The 
appropriateness of the magazine trend 
is now under debate. West Virginia’s 
respondents (7 out of 10) liked it. At 
GM, 83.3% of holders surveyed wanted 
pictures continued, 71.3% voted for 
graphs. But a recent probe by Alle- 
gheny Ludlum found 68% of the steel 
company’s owners preferred undeco- 
rated facts, led that outfit back to plain, 
unvarnished booklets. (Their reason- 
ing: expensive reports cut into divi- 
dends). Goodrich, Bethlehem and 
others have printed two reports, one 
pictorial, one austere. 

In the trend to many-hued, artistic 
presentation, GM has been a: leader. 
For three years the automaker's AR 
has gone out covered with original art, 
naturally playing up the role of the 





automobile on the American scene. 

More novel last year was Philadel- 
phia’s Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank’s third yearly attempt to liven up 
bank facts with cartoons (see ForBEs, 
March 15, 1952, p. 19). Drawn by a 
local artist, but dreamed up in the 
board room, GTCE’s comics poke fun 
at corporate situations, aim to make 
stockholder responsibilities easy to 
take. While financial funnies make 
many an owner laugh, they’re no laugh- 
ing matter to management. The annual 
report, as a quasi-legal document, is 
the one corporate publication generally 
taken at face value. To expand its 
factual content without introducing the 
Hollywood superlatives of the press 
release, to improve its attractiveness 
without drowning dignity in comic- 
book or ultra-arty layouts, to sell the 
corporation and not its product—require 
taste, sincerity and a resistance to the 
promotion man with a four-color gleam 
in his eye. Interest in private enterprise 
is at stake. After all, only one investor 
at a time can marry the boss’ daughter. 





WHAT’S THE SCORE ON ANNUAL REPORTS? 


How coop a corporate annual is de- 
pends on who’s talking. A public rela- 
tions man, for instance, might look for 
an impressive layout, artistic typog- 
raphy, plenty of pictures and “interest- 
ing” text. A sales promoter or adman 
would look for product pictures and 
product descriptions. 

Both, obviously, are important, espe- 
cially if the AR is to be circulated be- 
yond the stockholder family. But the 
editors of Fores, in rating fiscal bro- 
chures, judge them in terms of their 
primary purpose: to acquaint stock- 
holders and possibly prospective stock- 
holders with the state of their corpo- 
ration. 

To the investor, a good report is one 
which gives complete financial data in 
reasonably unencumbered form; which 
also supplies general information on the 
management, its problems, operations, 
competitive position, and the effect of 
outside factors on its stewardship. It 
is to be expected that in its yearly recap 
management will put its best foot for- 
ward, wearing a brightly-polished and 
conservatively-styled shoe. But if taxes 
or union trouble or a fading market 
have worn the sole thin, the fact should 
be acknowledged. This is no mere ques- 
tion of corporate morals or investor 
convenience, but a matter of financial 
public relations: the annual report 
Which glosses over crucial facts which 
can't be hidden anyway is sure to de- 





flate corporate structure in the long run. 

Accordingly, Forses’ checklist gives 
financial data and general information 
weights of 2 each, compared with a 
weight of 1 for the package itself, i.e., 


I. PRESENTATION 


the design and layout. The ratings that 
follow constitute no graphic arts con- 
test, but a content analysis of the corpo- 
ration’s most important single commun- 
ications effort. The checklist: 


10 points—Cover (stock, design, general impression). 
30 points—Inside layout (typography, pictures, arrangement). 


30 points—Text (clarity, flow). 


30 points—Approach (sincerity, convincing-ness). 


II. FINANCIAL DATA 


25 points—Report to stockholders (content, thoroughness). 

25 points—Income and outgo (method of description, thoroughness). 
20 points—Simplification of analysis (charts, tables). 

20 points—Fiscal comparison with previous years. 


10 points—Outlook for future. 


III, GENERAL INFORMATION 


10 points—Summary or highlight page. 

10 points—Information about company management and organization (other 
than listing of directors and officers). 

5 points—Statement of management credo or viewpoint. 


10 points—Competitive position. 
10 points—Research activity. 
10 points—Sales data. 

10 points—Product information. 
10 points—Employee relations. 


10 points—Operating data (manufacture, inventories, supplies, costs). 
15 points—Outside factors affecting operations. 
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STUDEBAKER CENTENNIAL REPORT 





STUDEBAKER’S 100-YEAR REPORT AND ILLUSTRATION: 
horse-and-buggy hoopla is no substitute for 1951 facts 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMAKERS annual reports are (lit- 
erally) colorful sales promotion pieces. 
But most Detroiters do a better job 
of selling their machines than selling 
their managements. The average motor 
annual scores 87.5 of a possible 100 
for attractiveness, but rates only 46 
and 56 for financial data and general 
informational content, respectively. 

To this generality, as to most, there 
is an obvious exception: General Mo- 
tors. GM’s 56-page opus, twice as big 
as any rival's, is the Saturday Evening 
Post of annual reports, right down to 
the four-color cover painting (“Chang- 
ing Shifts,” by John Falter). Although 
this finely-turned brochure is matched 
in artistic presentation by those of 
Hudson, Kaiser-Frazer, Nash and Stu- 
debaker, it is much more fully-packed 
with facts and figures. In it, the editors 
of Forses find virtually everything— 
from a detailed account of GM’s bonus 
plan to financial data dating back to 
1917 and ten years’ worth of sales sta- 
tistics for Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac and GMC vehicles. 
The only item on Fores’ checklist 
GM’s pamphlet fails to touch upon is 
“competitive position.” Big Auto, which 
produces half the nation’s gas-ma-gos, 
may be a little sensitive on this subject. 
At any rate, its yearly compendium 


contains everything else a stockholder 
could ask for—and probably more than 
the average stockholder cares to digest. 

Second best in content (though as 
good as any in presentation) is Nash’s 
annual. The men of Mason have kept 
their product blurbs to four pages this 
year as in 1950, despite the temptation 
of a 50th anniversary. They have kept 
all 11 financial charts which appeared 
in the 1950 annual, devote most of 
their magazine to the things investors 
want to know: sales growth, the labor 
situation, comparative figures, the out- 
look for °52. 

Both Hudson and Willys-Overland 
top Nash in gorgeousness of layout, but 
carry product advertising to an unfor- 
tunate extreme for a stockholder book. 
Canaday’s cars occupy 13 of his report’s 
32 pages. With dealer quotes, pictures 
and title sheets taking up another seven 
pages and the statistical statements five 
more, he has only seven pages left for 
his management story. Of these, two 
are devoted to a “Family Day” for 
Toledo workers and one to the cus- 
tomary pie-chart and fiscal summary. 
Similarly out of balance is the Hudson 
brochure. Of its 20 pages, only two 
and a half are devoted to A. E. Barit’s 
signed text. Aside from the fiscal state- 
ments required by law, the rest is a 
hive of Wasps and Hornets. Although 
the layout is easy and attractive, Hud- 
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WILLYS CENTER SPREAD: 


son volunteers less factual meat in its 
annual report:than any other auto com- — 
pany. if 
Even easier on the eyes is Stude- 
baker’s 16-page annual, which this year 
was supplemented by a 36-page centen- _ 
nial report in matching format. The lata 
ter’s generous dose of historical remi-_ 
ei 
niscence and a 100-year compilation of + 
revenue, earnings and dividends help 
Stude’s “general information” score, — 
Nevertheless, 1951 information is mini-_ 
mal. With due respect to the PR plus- 
sage of centennial hoopla, South Bend 
history is no substitute for up-to-date | 
corporate dope. Investors are probably © 
less interested in the fact that “Troops 
who quelled the Boxer rebellion in ~ 
China used Studebaker wagons” than 
in the number of new _ prospects 
snagged by Studebaker dealers in 1951. 
Such sales data, as well as analytic 
financial charts or any other behind- 
the-balance-sheet explanation, are con- 
spicuously lacking. Studebaker’s twin 
reports have so much “public relations 
color” that the black-and-white of cur- 
rent business is crowded out. A better 
idea of the South Benders’ problems 
and prospects can be got from a single 
Standard and Poor's guidesheet. 

Packard publishes the skimpiest an- 
nual—12 pages—but conveys a fair meed 
of information in fine print. According 
to the criteria on Forses’ checklist (see 
page 17) it does the industry's third 
best job despite the absence of techni- 
color dream shots of pretty iron. 

Next to Packard in composite score is 
Kaiser-Frazer, whose design is by far 
the snazziest of the eight. Aside from 
the necessary fiscal statements and some 
decorative jitney pictures, it is a con- 
tinuous, first-personal text signed by 
Edgar Kaiser. The president’s running 
narrative is frankly a defense of past 
moves and an optimistic assessment of 
1952 profit prospects. The utter lack of 
simplified financial analyses and even 
past fiscal figures detracts somewhat 
from the junior Kaiser’s tight, candid 
apologia. 

Chrysler Corporation does not buy 


the sale’s the thing 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS’ LEVIS: “as informative as possible and 
still. . . within the limits of easy readability” 


the “public relations annual report,” but 
gives its owners straight, if somewhat 
bare, dope. (In addition to their AR, 
Keller & Co. issue consolidated balance 
sheets and earnings statements each 
quarter.) The No. 2 automaker’s black- 
and-white, laconically-worded 16-pager 
is reminiscent of the days when an 
anual report was simply a long letter 
fom the chairman, filled in with the 
treasurer's figures just before publica- 
fon. But its dignified, chilly format 
tontains more financial information 
han Studebaker’s modernistic master- 
diece. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


ixEcuTIVvES of the tax-depressed build- 
ng materials industry had but one 
hought when they sat down to grind 
ut their annual tales. C. M. Brown, 
ittsburgh = Plate’s. piqued _prexy, 
uummed up the chorus: “While the 
1eed for increased Federal income is 
iniversally recognized, it need not be 
btained by a system of taxation which 
gnores progress and makes the pres- 
nt like the past, by an economic con- 
ept loaded with inequities—which in 
ur case takes 82 per cent of the in- 
ease in earnings over those of an 
abitrarily chosen past operating pe- 
tiod having little resemblance to the 
present.” 

Last year held a tale of progress as 
well as of woe, and the companies 
speak amply of both. Forewords Owens- 
Illinois’ Levis: “It is our aim to make 
the Annual Report to shareholders as 
informative as possible and still keep 
it within the limits of easy readability.” 
An authority on glass, he has con- 
structed one of the most transparent 
company windows, With O-I’s year’s 
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tation Data mation Rating 
Anch. Hock. Glass 95 80 75 81 
Armstrong Cork. 85 85 75 81 
Corning Glass .. 90 60 55 64 
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Hazel-Atlas Glass 85 55 40 55 
Johns-Manville . 85 75 55 69 
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Cement ..... 90 75 65 74 
Libbey-Owens- 

ae 90 70 70 74 
Lone Star Cement 90 70 80 78 
Minn. Mining & 

Manufacturing 95 90 80 87 
National Gypsum 95 95 90 93 
Owens-Corning 

Fiberglas .... 90 85 75 82 
Owens-Ill. Glass 90 90 95 92 
Pitts. Plate Glass 95 85 75 83 
U. S. Gypsum... 85 50 20 41 








operations and impressive growth rec- 
ord, Levis presents vignettes on O-I’s 
highly touted investments. Owens- 
Corning, whose first publicly-offered 
shares were avidly snapped up in their 
counter debut, rates a financial review 
and product description. And former 
shrinking violet Robert Gair, now a 
bug-eyed paper speculation, gets a 
rapid financial once-over. 

Nosing out O-I for top spot is Na- 
tional Gypsum. Melvin Baker, with an 
equally tearful tale, cheers stockholders 
with a colorful booklet, despite the 
down-jag on his earnings chart. Charts 
are, in fact, the keynote of the NG 
report. Charts here, charts there, charts 
everywhere. Like Figaro, they fill their 
bills with aplomb. The all-important 
“number of housing starts” (which 
most companies ignore) pokes up its 
row of chimneys. Even officers and 
directors stare out of their organiza- 
tional chart. And the qualifications of 
new officers are textually set forth for 
owners’ critical glances. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing doesn’t put its officers under a 
microscope or even in front of a cam- 
era but it does take a good long look 
at company operations. Carping critics 
receive a crusher in the market history 
within the concluding 23-year opera- 
tional summary. Like Scotch Tape, the 
company sticks strictly to its business. 
When 8M is finished rubbing down the 
facts, stockholders know the products 
of each division, how division sales 
compared with 1951 and the great ex- 
pectations management sees in its crys- 
tal ball. But 3M launches its ship with- 
out a rudder—the company never re- 
veals the comparative importance of 
any one division. 

While few company reports top 
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MMM’s, building materials manage- 
ments generally treat the facts, such as 
they are, with forthrightness. No other 
company can compare 1929 stock 
prices with today’s and flaunt a 3760% 
increase. In fact, most companies forget 
about both 1929 and stock prices. But 
a description of operations falls under 
the heading of duty, and duties are 
discharged. 

An exception is U. S. Gypsum. Trad- 
ing on its good name and a rich-looking 
50th anniversary report, the company 
reports little more than a few figures 
from its concise, well-prepared income 
statements. Most of the financial facts 
are there—if you knew how to find 
them. But no effort is made either to 
amplify or to simplify them. And stock- 
holders look in vain for any information 
that could not be contained in a figure. 
In short, the report is a worthy execu- 
tion of the letter of the law. 

Hazel-Atlas does little better than 
USG. But these two are exceptions in 
this basic industry that doesn’t hesitate 
to deal in basic facts. 


DRUGS 


ANNUAL REPORT day at the druggeries 
found most inspiration drained into re- 
search. No cover or layout rates either 
raves or rebukes. Among the more 
workman-like jobs are the tasteful and 
simple Sharp and Dohme survey and 
the more elaborate effort of adman Lee 
Bristol. Abbott gets into the act with 
its effective four-color graphs, Other 
annual reports, generally modelled on 
earlier statements, show little distinc- 
tion. 

The stockholder-conscious _ Bristol 
brothers concoct the industry’s top re- 
port. Lee Bristol, two-term Association 











of National Advertisers president, un- 
derstands one big trick of the trade— 
establishing close rapport. Both he and 
brother Henry, by their expression of 
candid personal opinions, establish an 
informal tone lacking in other reports. 
This appeal for stockholder participa- 
tion shows Lee Bristol’s consummate 
touch: “In anticipation of your willing- 
ness to lend a helping hand to science 
in its search for new antibiotics, there 
is attached to the cover of this Annual 
Report an envelope which we hope 
you will use to send us a soil sample.” 
With an advertiser's flair for directness, 
he clearly translates a complicated re- 
search process into layman’s lingo. 
Along with their informality, B-M 
offers the industry's best-balanced finan- 
cial review. Numerous charts and com- 
parative statements act as catalysts to 
the thorough understanding of the com- 
pany’s financial position. 
Non-antibiotics producer Sharp and 
Dohme ferments the second-ranking re- 
port. Like its format, the report is more 


On the financial side, most other re- 
ports are remiss in presenting charts 


‘and comparative data. Sterling, most 


behindhand in this respect, reviews a 
decade of company accomplishments, 
but without sufficient figures to illus- 
trate its points. 

Under the theory, “the fewer the 
opinions the less to defend,” most man- 
agements seem reluctant to express per- 
sonal points of view. They are equally 
reluctant to relate their companies to 
the rest of the industry. And in the 
general aura of vague wellbeing that 
surrounds predictions, no mention is 
made of the penicillin and streptomycin 
price wars rampant in the industry. 

An exception is Rexall. While husky 
Justin W. Dart is experimenting with 
new merchandising techniques, he 
makes this experiment with frankness: 
“We estimate that profits for the first 
quarter and the first half of 1952 will 
be lower than for comparable periods 
of 1951. However, we believe that net 
earnings for the last half of 1952 will 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT company 
annual reports generally tell more about 
what they sell than what they sold. 
American Car and Foundry’s 17 pages 
of product pictures and descriptions 
click off the pace. Were the companies 
as exhaustive about their financial and 
general information they would offer 
outstanding reports indeed. 

The reports’ appearance varies from 
the slick 50th anniversary issue of 
American Steel Foundries to that of 


















General American Transportation, 
about as sleek as a box car. 
Forthright Bill (American Brake 






Shoe) Given’s thorough comment and 
American Steel Foundries’ smooth cov- 
erage are exceptions. Only these two 
companies attempt to tell the business 
story visually through graphs. Westing- 
house Air Brake gives graphic aids a 
passing nod. Likewise, only Brake Shoe 
and Steel Foundries present financial 
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sound than spectacular. All pertinent 
subjects receive at least minimum play. 
However, dapper chairman John S. 
Zinsser does less than justice to his 
fore-wordy outlook. After a “difficult,” 
“while” and “even though,” stockhold- 
ers are convinced only that S&D prob- 
ably intend to operate in °52. 

American Home Products’ Alvin G. 
Brush is not quite so timid as Zinsser, 
predicts continued growth ahead. And 
to show continued expansion into ethi- 
cals, AHP, like Sterling, charts its sales 
distribution for ten years. More re- 
ticent are B-M and Vick Chemical, 
whose expansion into ethicals and heavy 
chemicals is also loudly proclaimed. 
Their interest in each? Stockholders are 
left to guess. 

Parke, Davis plays up its data by 
the question-and-answer technique. 
During the many company sponsored 
plant tours, certain inquiries constantly 
recurred, relating to P,D’s background, 
products -and research. Under their 
photos, department chieftains relay the 
answers along to stockholders. 





compare favorably with 1951.” Right 
or wrong, for once stockholders know 
what management actually is thinking. 





REXALL’S DART: 
frankly, profits would be lower 
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comparisons for any extended period. 
American Car and Foundry platitudi- 
nizes about “the feast and famine char- 
acter of the car building business,” but 
doesn’t go far to illustrate it. 

Brake Shoe rolls off with the honors 
for best of breed. The company hits 
financial facts, economic and _ social 
problems with throttle wide open. The 
company even presents its sales, earm- 
ings, taxes and dividends in terms of a 
100 cent dollar, the best illustration of 
the inflation every other company be- 
rates. And where most managements 
talk like pure sons of Adam Smith, 
Given discusses the moral qualities 
necessary for success as well as a 
philosophy of employee relations, not 
just the sum contributed to welfare 
programs. These discussions lend a si?- 
cere, informal tone absent from other 
company statements. 

Both second place ASF and ABS 
celebrate golden anniversaries, ASF by 
appending a short history of the com- 
pany, ABS by coupling two more col 
umns to their comparative figures. 
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Brake Shoe’s $7.00 a share in 1902 
tells the more illuminating story. 

The keynote of all these reports is 
progress toward diversification. Again 
only ABS and ASF presents adequate 
figures. General American Transporta- 
tion allows its owners to work for the 
answer by supplying keys for pencil 
and paper. The others keep their com- 
petitive secrets well, but only from 
stockholders. 

The statements all seem to have 
been written in vacuums. Even by im- 
plication, Baldwin and American Loco- 
motive did not speak of each other, 
and neither referred to leading General 
Motors’ Electromotive Division. Veteran 
steamer Duncan Fraser, in his brief re- 
marks, ignores the progress of Alco’s 
successful comeback in the diesel field. 

A thoroughgoing discussion of cur- 
rent finances helps push Westinghouse 
into third place. A few more charts 
and comparative figures would have 
pushed them even higher. Pullman, too, 
suffers from lack of charts; and stock- 
holders can evaluate the importance of 
the M. W. Kellogg division only by 
the space delegated it. 

GAT’s frank Sam Laud stands alone 
with his unhedged evaluation of com- 
pany prospects. His conclusions are a 
model of clarity: “The same organiza- 
tion that has performed well in previ- 
ous years should, in view of the favor- 
able outlook for your company’s manu- 
facturing and leasing, make results in 
1952 an improvement over the good 
showing in 1951.” Laud is equally 
direct about the unprofitable motor 
coach business. No management could 
have clearly stated more pertinent facts 
on one page. Like the company’s re- 
sults, GAT’s report is no despicable 
job. Yet one can say only so much on 
one page, even in small print. But 
GAT’s straightforwardness could have 
done much for the other reports. 


CIGARET MAKERS 


“WE HAVE PREPARED a very informa- 
tive annual report . . .” leads off Chair- 
man Herbert Kent in Lorillard’s 1951 
stockholder annual. His opening sen- 
tence, which is true, points up an odd 
circumstance among cigaretmakers: the 
most complete annual reports are issued 
by the smallest corporations among the 
Big Five—fourth-biggest Philip Morris 
and fifth-place Lorillard. The industry’s 
twin titans, American Tobacco and R. 
J. Reynolds, remain content with per- 
functory formats—the usual fiscal state- 
ments and a three- or four-page presi- 
dent’s letter, with a graph or highlight 
page thrown in. The new annual re- 
port concept is creeping up: this year 
the median cigaretmaker, Liggett & 
Myers, abandoned its former 16-page, 
laconic, pictureless pamphlet in favor 
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of a richly-colored 
28-pager. But the 
actual contents of 
Liggett’s new-look- 


er is probably Amer, Tobacco 

more interesting to Liguett &. Myers 
the company’s ad- Lorillard ...... 
vertising depart- Philip Morris .. 
ment than to its Reynolds ...... 





fact-seeking stock- 
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74 60 40 55 








holders. 

In tastefulness and easy readability 
of layout, Lorillard leads the five. One 
of the first to sense the sea-change in 
stockholder relations, Chairman Kent 
calls attention to his expanded annual 
with a reproduction of the 2-page state- 
ment that constituted Lorillard’s entire 
1913 report. His 1951 editi-n touches 
on almost every kind of general infor- 
mation an investor might want to be 
touched (see checklist, page 17). The 
booklet’s only weakness is its failure to 
trace fiscal comparisons back beyond 
1950 and 1951. 

This omission cannot be charged to 
Philip Morris, whose financial annual 
for the last four years has been a classic, 
if somewhat gaudy, example of the 
“public relations annual report.” As be- 
fore, its center spread is a double gate- 
fold containing a gorgeous tableau of 
statistics. Dollar operating items for 
both Philip Morris and its four com- 
petitors combined are translated into 
percentages of sales. PM presents as 
many financial graphs in its 36 pages— 
a half-dozen—as appear in all 92 pages 
of its rivals’ reports. Among these is a 
rare breakdown of per-pack costs for 
sales taxes, federal stamps, jobber’s dis- 
count, leaf, labor and income tax. 
Matching the thoroughness of this fiscal 
presentation, Lyon & Co. offer adequate 
coverage of general corporate activities 
from leaf purchases to worker wash- 
basins in their Louisville factory. 

Although PM’s inside pages boast 
nine four-color pictures to Lorillard’s 
none, the former’s format suffers from 


KENT: 


a circus touch. The 16 non-statistical 
pages of Philip Morris’ annual carry 
some 46 pictures of various shapes and 
sizes. This “too much of a muchness” 
detracts somewhat from the booklet’s 
otherwise slick beauty. Nevertheless 
PM does the best all-around job for the 
serious investor who wants to know 
where his corporation stands. 

American Tobacco’s report is identi- 
cal in layout with last year’s 20-pager. 
Although severe and ungarnished with 
pictures except for the customary leaf 
painting on the front cover, American’s 
annual is fully packed with financial 
data considering its relative shortness. 
But it offers little or no discussion of 
such vital matters as sales trends, em- 
ployee relations, research activity, or 
even the management’s estimate of the 
situation. On the whole, it is textually 
as well as typographically terse. 

Slightly less informative is Reynolds’ 
rather forbidding annual, identical with 
1950’s format except for the addition 
of an extra chart. As a relatively closely- 
held operation, Reynolds perhaps feels 
less impelled to sell its own manage- 
ment. Its conservative reporting policy 
embraces neither public relations nor 
sales promotion. On reading Reynolds’ 
20-pager, the economic ignoramus 
would never dream that Camels is far 
and away the leading brand in unit 
sales. 

Liggett, whose chilly 1950 report 
closely resembled that of Reynolds, 
now emerges in bright, four-color make- 
up. Its 21 color shots, however, are de- 





LORILLARD ANNUAL: 


among cigaretmen, the new concept crept up from the bottom 
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voted mainly to innocuous scenes of 
factories, labs and products, without 
any really meaty information of either 
a general or financial sort. The bro- 
chure’s fiscal interpretation consists en- 
tirely of a 298-word president’s letter, 
although the inside back cover does 
present a 15-year statistical summary. 
After inviting stockholders to visit its 
Durham and Richmond plants, Liggett 
declares: “Today, people want to know 
more about the products they use .. .” 
It is also true that stockholders want 
to know more about the companies in 
which they invest. To summarize: Lig- 
gett has added technicolor to its old 
bare-bones report, but hasn’t yet beefed 
up its factual content. 


MOVIE MAKERS 


TALKIES may be “better than ever” but 
their annual reports are still cliff hang- 
ing with Pearl White. Flicker factories 
on the average lard 46% of 1951 AR 
space (53 out of a total 115 pages) 
with still pictures from or title lists of 
“current and coming” attractions. None 
titillate stockholder interest with chart 
or table; all lean heavily on the decol- 
leté of purselipped starlets to do the 
trick. Remaining AR space which theo- 
retically contained the fiscal meat is 
pretty stringy fare, gives investors 
nothing in which to sink their teeth. 
Generalities like “foreign operations 
improved last year,” “. . . subsidiaries 
operated on a satisfactory basis,” drop 
as frequently and smoothly as olives at 
a cocktail party; treble-damage anti- 
trust suits endemic to the industry get 
short shrift; money income and outgo 
is shrouded in catch alls like “film 
amortizations,” “selling and general ex- 
penses.” 

Best of filmland’s wretched crop is 
Twentieth Century's offering, cracking 
the seal on information others hold top 
secret: average cost of last year’s pic- 
tures. Treasurer Henderson also admits 
to “union payroll increases,” shows pen- 
sion costs (but not how the plan 
works), at least implies the existence of 
employees, one of life’s hard facts 
which other movie moguls shun. He 
also breaks down foreign film rentals 
by country of origin, but develops no 
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TYPICAL PAGE, REPUBLIC REPORT: 
self-characterization? 


clear picture as to where the money 
went—salaries, film supplies and other 
necessities. In a five-year comparison 
of average film cost, Henderson shows 
that production bills have been whit- 
tled, could have done some real brag- 
ging by showing how and where the 
cuts were made. 

Following Twentieth’s leaden-footed 
lead is Columbia Pictures, only movie 
maker to compare*more than two years’ 
operations. Though Columbia outshines 
its rivals in this respect, its AR is no 
gem. Like other movie makers (save 
Warners) it totes up outstanding bank 
loans, spares itself the pain of baring 
interest rates. Columbia President 
Harry Cohn jousts with the evil djinn 
of television, sees in it some good be- 
cause it “. . . has awakened some of 
those who became lethargic. . . .” 
Only two others mutter that dirty word 
which like antitrust suits and the “com- 
munism” issue (which Cohn also men- 
tioned) are the prime “outside prob- 
lems” with which filmland must cope. 
Writes RKO president Ned Depinet: 
“_.. degree of significance of television 
in relation to box office receipts is 
debatable, but it appears that, in those 
areas where it is prevalent, box office 


receipts are seriously affected by home 
television.” Confides president Harry 
of fréres Warner: “The Company is 
watching closely developments in the 
television field. . . .” Warner takes six 
lines to flirt with large screen television 
and the part it might play in Warners’ 
box office battle plans. Warner is also 
tightlipped in explaining where his 
money went, does a fair but skimpy 
job on reorganization plan forced by 
government divorce decrees. 

Fourth-running Paramount opens its 
AR with a two-year summary of earn- 
ings, taxes and dividends, flanked with 
eight pages of fiscal dope and 12 pages 
of “product.” Though President Bala- 
ban tags foreign business as “relatively 
good for 1951,” even his profit and loss 
statement gives no hint as to how good 
“relative” might be. “Film rentals, 
theatre receipts, sales of film acces- 
sories and rentals” are all lumped un- 
der the one sum of $94.6 million. 

Similarly with Universal, whose AR 
is universal in name only. President 
Blumberg cites an “All-Time High” in 
film rentals, fails to lay on the line 
that all important “how much.” With 
much coyness Blumberg also speaks of 
“.. . acquisition of substantial stock 
interest in your company by Decca 
Records, Inc., through its president 
Mr. Milton R. Rackmil.” That “sub- 
stantial” interest nipped off about 26% 
of Universal's outstanding _ stock, 
chipped for Rackmil the handhold by 
which he last month climbed to Uni- 
versal’s presidency. 

Republic Pictures’ AR is best char- 
acterized by the title of one of its “cur- 
rent and coming” attractions—“The 
Quiet Man.” For Republic, “current 
assets . . . in foreign countries in- 
creased. .. .” (no mention of earnings), 
a subsidiary operated on a “satisfactory 
basis,” and the product was the thing 
—10 out of 16 pages. RKO surpassed 
Loew’s low-ranking AR by only a slight 
margin. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THERE'S ONLY ONE big-time annual 
report operator in the communications 
industry and that’s Western Union, 
which sparks stockholders with 4 
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WESTERN UNION COVER: contents are also live wire 


snappy fist while the others doze over 
routine messages. The gap between 
WU and second running General Tele- 
phone is almost as large as the one 
between the rear guard (New England 
Tel. & Tel., International Tel. & Tel.) 
and third running American Tel. & Tel. 

WU opens its message with year’s 
highlights, flanks its brief of “operating 
results” with detailed whys and where- 
fores, tops off both with an earnings 
pie chart. WU also pounds out the 
dope on funded debt, employee rela- 
tions, new facsimile and cable installa- 
tions, boasts a “ten-year perspective” 
that compares net, dividends, debt and 
employees’ wages. President Walter 
Marshall adds the garnish of a work- 
manlike outlook. 

Calibrated on a much lower fre- 
quency is General Telephone’s second 
place AR. It too leaps off to a good 
start with the year in brief, spells out 
taxes, dividends and new construction, 
but scrambles income and outgo in- 
formation. Save for charting employees 
and total payrolls for 1946-51, General 
snoots wage costs, gives quickie treat- 
ment to employees’ stock option plan 
by failing to disclose its details. To 
General’s credit: a five-year fiscal chart. 

Ringing in the number three spot is 
AT&T which also chimes in with an 
effective highlights page, but dials a 
wrong number in its “operating and 
financial review” which spins generali- 
ties about AT&T readiness for na- 
tional emergency, e.g., “. . . telephone 
buildings are of unusually strong con- 
struction. . . .” Big Bell also tolls rise 
in “operating expenses,” shows their 


overall increase except for taxes, but” 


does not isolate the cost ingredients. 
Its five-year comparison would have 
been more effective had it junked 
tangible property” (miles of telephone 
wire, number of poles), plugged re- 
tum on investment and other fiscal 
goodies. This oversight is eased some- 
what by a chart of book value and 
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plant investment from 1920 to 1951. 

Back benchers in the communica- 
tions shack are New England T & T 
and International T & T. The former, 
like AT&T, deadheads a lot of space 
with importance of telephone to na- 
tional defense, gets closer to the per- 
tinency mark with a plaint about ma- 
terials shortages that chewed into tele- 
phone production and potential rev- 
enue. Though it hits with charted 
wage and telephone rate increases, 
New England misses a bet by short 
circuiting a summary. Last-running 
IT&T blankets most of its subsidiaries 
with general information but fails to 
elucidate income and outgo. It does 
ply shareowners with facts on debt 
financing and manufacturing revenues, 
but carries only one chart. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


IN UPDATING OWNERS, non-ferrous 
metal men to the last treasurer offer 
shadow for substance in 1951’s annual 
reports. Save for U.S. Smelting, Refin- 
ing & Mining and St. Joseph Lead, the 
miners’ AR production is printed a la 
mode, sports photographic finish, looks 
far better than it reads. 

For example, to cover research, 
American Smelting & Refining Chair- 
man Roger W. Straus writes: “The 
laboratories at Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, have been overcrowded for years,” 
goes on to tell that new labs will be 
built. On this intelligence owners can 
gamble that their company sponsors 
research. But what it costs, what it 
does, why it is and what crowded the 
old buildings, they are left to guess. 

From Chairman Cornelius Kelley’s 
Anaconda rundown, stockholders learn 
that branches of subsidiary American 
Brass “are continuing to participate in 
the company-wide program with future 
plans. . . .” Whatever is planned, the 
costs and hoped-for operating results 
are all Anaconda secrets. 
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U. S. Smelting’s brochure, which 
offers almost the least in looks, makes 
no stab at simplifying money matters, 
neglects year-by-year comparisons, 
future predictions, highlight summary, 
and nearly all categories of general in- 
formation. It does, however, boast 
conscientious detail on mining oper- 
ations, investment and new develop- 
ments. For trained readers, U.S.’s notes 
to the balance sheet and income ac- 
count are adequate. 

Brightest offerings in the collec- 
tion are kodachrome-covered Kennecott 
Copper’s and aluminum-bound Alumi- 
num Company of America’s. To the 
casual observer, Kennecott’s AR has 
everything—pictures, slick stock, two 
well-drawn charts, a host of subsections 
—except that it fails to give specific 
information needed for intelligent in- 
vestment. There is no financial sum- 
mary; sales data and management 
policies are largely ignored. To help 
holders determine where $455.5 million 
revenue came from and where most of 
it went, President Charles R. Cox de- 
votes 55 lines, 16 of which are given to 
the company’s small Orange Free State 
property. Big competitor Anaconda 
covers an equal amount of fiscal ground 
in a more sober format. 

Alcoa’s impressive layout is best of 
breed financially. Income and outgo 
are well explained, clearly charted, 
underscored with a ten-year summary 
page. Obviously dreamed up by the 
PR department, Big Aluminum’s glossy 
production aims at hitting a few points 
hard, concentrates on product news, 
research, construction and the health 
phase of employee relations. By spe- 
cializing, the Pittsburghers shun such 
vital lore as competition, outside factors 
affecting operations, fail to give stock- 
holders an inkling of management’s 
thinking for the future. Rival Reynolds’ 
is more blatantly an adman’s creation. 
Eight velvety pages given to wispy 
generalization and interspersed with 
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ALCOA’S EQUITY CHART: no inkling of management's hope for the future 


colorful countryside form the heart of 
the booklet. Two pages go to sales 
and promotion schemes, only five lonely 
lines to earnings, dividends and finance. 
Beyond the pictures, best coverage in 
Reynolds’ book goes to employee rela- 
tions and construction. For investors 
interested in bird-dogging their money, 
Reynolds leaves a scanty trail, gives no 
comparisons, prints only two charts on 
sales and production. 

Third biggest, Kaiser Aluminum, is 
also third rate. By confusing entertain- 
ment with information, Kaiser skimps 
out a two-pager plus financial state- 
ments, supplements it with a mam- 
moth colorbook of production pictures. 
The report touches on construction and 
financing programs, hits money high- 
lights, winds up with a paean of praise 
for Kaiser accomplishments. The photo 
album probably caused more comment 
in high school science libraries than in 
investors’ dens. 

National Lead, a leader in layout, 
covers the Stock Exchange require- 
ments with financial .statements, gives 
a fair discussion enlivened by three 
simple charts. The rest of the report, 
taken up with executive changes, litiga- 
tion, personnel and new products, 
winds up with a mildly optimistic pre- 
diction for 1952. Two features to please 
owners: a ten-year summary of oper- 
ations and an understandable discussion 
of much-touted titanium. 

Another titanium extractor, New 
Jersey Zinc, offers a typical non-ferrous 
annual — well-wrapped but hollow. 
Chairman Henry Hardenbergh con- 
siderately skims almost every category 
of general information but delivers less 
than the section heads promise. He 
makes no attempt to simplify, skips 














highlight page and summations, pays 
perfunctory heed to almost every vital 
corporate fact. 


PAPER AND PULP 


IN A POLITICAL WAY, 1951 pulp-paper 
annual reports are most likely to suc- 
ceed. The industry is against the sins 
of socialism and high taxes, puts its 
best foot forward with a band-box ap- 
pearance, avoids burdening the elec- 
torate with too much information, tends 
to mouth pleasant generalities. While 
1951’s AR splash fills minimum require- 
ments, the photo-engraver gains more 
than the stockholder. 

With a gusto which could generate 


MEAD’S MEAD: “We must hope and 
pray that the Good Lord will help us.” 
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only in an ambitious advertising de-~ 
partment, Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company spawned a colossus. The 
spiralbound, 68-page book, printed on 
super-slick Kromecote, can pay its way 
only by doubling as a product promo- 
tion piece. At a conservative estimate, 
color plates alone ran to $10,000 (or 
about $2 per stockholder). But with 
the tinsel ripped off, Chairman Reuben 
B. Robertson’s showpiece rates only 
slightly better than average from the 
stockholder standpoint. With all the 
high-priced artwork, there is no income- 
outgo chart. Management gets no men- 
tion other than the usual list of officers 
and directors. He slights sales data, 
gets across no forceful comment on 
company philosophy. And like every 
other paperman, Robertson scarcely 
admits the existence of competition. 

Less breathtaking and more to the 
point is Crown Zellerbach’s workman- 
like brochure, best in the industry. 
Scoring near perfect marks for financial 
disclosure, CZ spent its money on per- 
tinent charts and clear, meaningful text. 
Details on how the West Coast giant is 
run and more specific sales facts would 
improve the content. Container Cor- 
poration, nearly as acceptable, falls 
down by failing to expand on research, 
does not cover the year’s fiscal high- 
lights quite so thoroughly, a fault 
shared by Kimberly-Clark, also well up 
with the leaders. 

Others of the Big Twelve wrap their 
wares well, neglect to fill the paper 
package with facts. Even sprawling 
International Paper rates passing but 
poor. Where CZ breaks down earn- 
ings and sales by quarters, IP groups 
figures. Employee wage increases are 
mentioned, not specified. Union Bag, 
Scott, St. Regis and Mead fall into the 
same rough category. Each goes 
through the motions. Each ends with 
less than enough on which to ade- 
quately judge present and prospective 
company value. 

Hanging way back in the woods, 
fearful of letting secrets slip, are Great 
Northern, West Virginia and Marathon. 
Stolid New Englander GN is least con- 
taminated with the taint of substituting 
frills for fact, settles for little of either. 
Its clean, conservative 28-page pam- 
phlet is laid out with dignity and good 
looks. But Chairman McKay is as taci- 
turn as he is tasteful. While other 
major pulpers feel no hesitation to hold 
up booming 1951 against previous 
years, the Maineman compares only 
two years’ operations, supplies no 
charts for prebyopic holders. As far as 
the report goes, there is no hint that 
GN has a management plan, a guid- 
ing policy, competition or a sales pro- 
gram. The firm’s rundown on opera- 
tions and brief (19 lines) discussion of 
finance would sound chummy at 2 
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Rotary luncheon. In an annual report 
it scarcely covers the highlights. 

No more meaty but more loquacious, 
West Virginia’s President David Luke 
devotes the bulk of his discourse to the 
tax threat, urges stockholders to eschew 
government aid, rely on their own 
initiative. Luke includes three charts— 
two on the ravages of inflation, one on 
plowed back earnings. But he gives 
no hint of future outlook, shows little 
interest in updating owners on re- 
search, employee relations, or non- 
political factors affecting operations. 

Like Luke and McKay, Marathon’s 
Chairman D. C. Everest shields in- 
vestors from the financial facts of life, 
exposes them to only two truncated 
paragraphs on money matters. 

Worth noting: (1) Union Bag’s pic- 
torial layout on plant development. 
(2) K-C’s “Financial Forecast,” which 
should be longer. (3) Champion’s les- 
son on papermaking. (4) Internation- 
al’s four-color charts. (5) Marathon’s 
insert on integration. 


FOOD CHAINS 


SUPERMARKET HALLMARK is “loss 
leader” bait which lures many a con- 
sumer onto the hook of impulse buying. 
Most retail food chains have embedded 
this barb in their annual reports, but 
with some variation—there are more 
losses than leaders and the only im- 
pulse to spur stockholder consumption 
is the greatest of all—charity. 

Colonial pushes off its spiffy 50th an- 
niversary effort with a “quick look” at 
the financial facts, showers investors 
with a plethora of charts that cover 
everything from soup to nuts: distribu- 
tion of income, sales, profits and taxes, 
earings and dividends, number and 
type of stores in operation. Colonial 
charts all cover a ten-year period. 

Second-running Safeway has nothing 
to match the curse of Colonial’s 50- 
year history, might have beaten the 
southern chain through Forses’ check- 
out booth if it hadn’t snubbed manage- 
ment, credo and outlook, all notes 
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which Colonial sounds fortissimo. 
Though its charts are excellent and 
drew extra relish from 15-year financial 
comparison, Safeway goes the wrong 
way on profit sharing plan, like 
Colonial, fails to show cost to com- 
pany, how it works. Safeway President 
Lingan Warren irons out a new wrin- 
kle in section headed “Employees as 
Citizens,” showing what his workers 
are doing as community leaders. 
Unlike multicolored Safeway and 
Colonial reports, third-running Jewel 
Tea Company’s AR is “simple and in- 
expensive in layout, reflecting our 
policy of keeping all controllable ex- 
penses as low as possible,” nonetheless 
scores well. It too gives a quick brush- 
off to profit sharing mechanics, but tags 
the cost. In “financial data” Jewel out- 


sparkles all other vittles vendors, charts 
dividends, property, plant and equip- 
ment expenditures, buffs a high polish 
on income and outgo. 

Though deadlocked in fourth place 
behind Jewel, Food Fair and Kroger 
Stores show other sluggards a clean 
pair of heels. Kroger does well on out- 
go, posts cost of wage increases and 
interest rate on outstanding loans but 
snoots inventory and income. Well- 
charted Food Fair serving offers a 
meaty ten-year comparison of net 
worth, earnings, dividends, current as- 
sets. President Friedland documents 
outgo with both text and pie chart. 
Friedland also fingers new supermar- 
kets as “another restrictive factor on 
your (earnings) .. .” but hugs close to 
his vest the cost of construction itself. 
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1941* 1942* 1943* 1944* 

PROFITS $ 745 688 769 849 
TAXES ON 

INCOME $ 528 


1,220 1,393 2,042 





1945* 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
716 2,126 2,403 2,356 


1,234 


19S51° 


2,554 2,763 2,184 


1,466 1,668 1,641 1,746 2,629 2,830 


*The Excess Profits Tax refund of $278,074 received in 1951 has been 
reallocated to profits and taxes on income for the years affected —1941-45. 





COLONIAL’S PROFITS: a plethora from soup to nuts 
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To reach the Decision Men — the contract 
signers, the business men that ultimately must 
be sold — run your advertisement in Forbes. 


This way you get select — not diverse — 
circulation. You get what you want, 
without waste. 


Our new survey of subscribers uncovers some 
remarkable facts. Forty-one per cent make 
over $10,000 yearly. Most Forbes subscribers 
are in manufacturing, construction, and service 
businesses. Ninety-three per cent are over 35 — 
in the Age of Control — Decision Men. 

Hardly anyone reads Forbes who cannot decide 
or influence major business decisions. 


Forbes’s alert editorial policy sorts out your 
kind of customer. Business news is humanized, 
made palatable. This explains why circulation 


has almost doubled to 123,000 in 5 years. 


Before you make up your magazine list, hear ‘ ; 
The magazine of business and finance 


on 
ai 
D>. 


this enlightening story fully. Call CHelsea 
3-8600 in New York. Or write Forbes ’ 
Magazine, 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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FACTS AND 


Forbes circulation going up. 

At a faster rate than any other 
business magazine! Circulation has 
almost doubled in the last 5 years, 
now stands at 123.000. 


Forbes readers earn more. 
Ninety-one per cent earn over 
$5,000. One out of every three 
Forbes readers gets along on between 
$10,000 and $25,000 every year. 
Ninety-five per cent own stocks, an 
average of 1,821 shares per 
subscriber. They hold shares in an 
average of 11.6 companies. Seventy 
per cent have brokerage accounts. 


You get thorough readership in 
Forbes. Because subscribers buy 
Forbes (and don’t get it free) , they 
read it thoroughly. And Forbes 
ahead-of-the-news reporting, Forbes 
penetrating articles are the “reasons 
for purchase.” High percentage of 
editorial content insures good 
visibility for advertising. 


@ August | Issue 


“Top Banana,” the fabulous story of 
United Fruit — its growth, headaches, 
personalities and explosive history. With 
this story is the exclusive “Forbes Frac- 
tionator” —a unique ranking of shipping 
companies’ performance since 1941. 


“Annual Stockholders’ Summary”—not 
a spot-check, but an actual count of 
stockholders of all companies in the 
over-50-million-dollar class. Are blue-chip 
stocks being more widely or less widely 
held? The facts are here. 


Forbes readers are Decision Men. 
In business 73 per cent are top 
officers or operating executives. 


Forbes readers are in the Age of 
Control. They are older men — 84 
per cent are more than 40 years old, 
only 2.74 are under 30. More than 
one-fifth are associated in some 
additional business as director or 
part owner. Twenty-two per cent 
make investment decisions for 
others. Ninety-three per cent influence 
the buying and administrative 
decisions of the church, fraternal, 
civic and other associations in 
which they are active. 


Forbes is A.B.C. Forbes growing 
circulation represents subscription 
cost-on-the-barrelhead. What you 
pay for, you value — and 123,000 
Decision Men value Forbes. Our 
survey shows 94.6 per cent read 
Forbes at home. 


@ August 15 Issue 


Annual Report Rating Issue. Some annual 
reports look pretty, but do they tell you 
what you need to know? Our exclusive 
evaluation rates reports of 300 leading 
companies for presentation, data, and 
general information. 


In Forbes,. business news is humanized. 
You get more than just the facts you need 
— because Forbes writers probe 
personalities, backgrounds. This kind of 
writing seeks out Men of Decision, makes 
loyal Forbes readers of them. 











The other food chain reporters stum- 
ble. Most neglect to register the cost 
of new stores, ring up “wage increases” 
or “increased operating costs” without 
uncovering the size of the chit. Most 
of them also scuttle over employee 
relations. 

Winn & Lovett leads the also rans, 
manages to flesh out its AR with some 
dope on profit sharing costs and opera- 
tion, also totes up the cost of pay in- 
creases. Besides skidding on income 
and outgo, W & L also stumbles over 
inventories, runs no charts at all, does 
draw some credit for five-year tables on 
earnings per share, dividends and book 
worth. First National leads off with 
“results at a glance,” wads up a mass- 
ive dose of sales, net, book worth for 
a 26-year period. But the early prom- 
ise withers on income and outgo, fades 
on general info. American Stores opens 
with a five-year financial. brief but 
fumbles general information. H. C. 
Bohack gets hung up on the same ob- 
stacle, offers three and one-half bare- 
bones pages. National Tea also short 
changes on the fiscal facts, passes over 
sales in three lines, inventories in two, 
closes with’ a masterly statement of 
employee relations: “(They) continue 
on a friendly basis and this spirit of 
cooperation throughout the company 
is greatly appreciated.” Grand Union’s 
abortive effort opens with year’s high- 
lights (sample: “. . . stock option plan 
for qualified employees”), announces 
“acquisition” of Great Eastern Stores by 
“issuance of stock,” made no mention 
to its owner of how much! 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany washes over a multitude of fiscal 
facts with a vest-pocket statement of 
assets and liabilities, tops it off with 
accompanying “condensed” statement. 
Like some neophyte shoppers, A & P 
apparently has a hard time distinguish- 
ing “condensed” and evaporated. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


APPARENTLY poor annuals don’t phase 
the big earners in the money-making 


office equipment industry. Or perhaps 
stockholders don’t get around to worry- 
ing so long as the moola rolls in. 

All industry honors go, per usual, to 
Connecticut’s Pitney-Bowes. In addition 
to the well-dressed, easily-understand- 
able financial presentation, President 
Walter H. Wheeler’s frank letter to 
“stockholders, employees and friends of 
the company” is fresh air alongside of 
other passive industry reports. Wheeler 
tells the bad as well as the goud, re- 
veals a Department of Justice anti-trust 
investigation currently being conducted 
in the metered machine industry and 
explains to stockholders: “We know of 
no way in which the company is in vio- 
lation of the anti-trust laws and have no 
apprehension as to the results of the 
investigation.” Employee relations, bed- 
rock to the P-B philosophy, get a siz- 
able hunk of lineage in the annual 
report. 

Clustered well behind the leader are 
the annuals of Burroughs, National 
Cash and Remington Rand. Burroughs’ 
book shorted the financial figuring 
slightly, makes no attempt to graph- 
up important comparisons. Otherwise, 
President John S. Coleman’s opus suf- 
fers only in detail and by comparison 
with the lead annual. 

Rem Rand puts forth a telling, com- 
plete financial story, does it up brown 
(and blue). Unfortunately, the ink in 
RR’s 25th report runs dry on product 
information, sales details, general cor- 
porate data. 

Royal gets its money’s worth for a 


. 12-page effort, does not cram the neces- 


sary details under an impressive cover 
to merit high rating. The dry, passive 


text, only 2% pages long, lets out little _ 


about Royal. 

Reports of International Business 
Machines and Addressograph-Multi- 
graph make one seemingly fundamental 
omission. Neither annual—from end to 
end—once mentions products manufac- 
tured or sold by the respective com- 
panies. A-M comes close in a_back- 
cover (outside) slogan, Simp iriep 
Business MetnHops. Both reports are 


stiff, offer little fresh news for the 
stockholder. 

While the Underwood annual de- 
scribes and pictures company manu- 
factures and even includes a postage 
paid card to mail for additional prod- 
uct news (as did Pitney-Bowes), it 
could provide more details of the finan- 
cial story Underwood stockholders 
should see. 


STEELS 


IN THEIR 1951 annual reports, some 
blast furnace men cut a respectable 
figure, while the most apparent emis- 
sion of others is hot air. Three among 
the Big 11—U.S. Steel, Jones & Laugh- 
lin, Inland—are valuable rundowns, five 
are marginal, three—Bethlehem, Na- 
tional, Youngstown Sheet & Tube—are 
almost unprofitable reading for average 
investors. 

Industry captain U.S. Steel leads in 
reporting by virtue of a weighty effort 
to make sense of statistics, a 52-year 
financial and operating summary, and 
timely concentration on the steel-hard 
facts of labor-management wrangling. 
Republic and Bethlehem trace historical 
data almost as thoroughly. But if there 
is any competition in the ingot trade, 
stockholders get no hint of it from 
management. Nor is much provision 
made for the inexpert reader: Only 
U.S., Inland and J & L make any ef- 
fective stab at simplification through 
charts, with Armco and Republic mere- 
ly going through the motions. 

Compared with Big Steel’s 21 pages 
of text, Youngstown’s Chairman Frank 
Purnell lets it go at four. Excelling in 
his full, to-the-point page on employee 
problems, he gave 41 lines to sales, 
operations and income, a short notice 
that tax accounts are settled (he does 
not say how), and a generalized ex- 
planation of Youngstown’s recent bond 
sales. 

Slicker, thicker National's brochure 
tells that Chairman Ernest T. Weir has 
“initiated a broad program of educa- 
tion in basic economics for supervisory 
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General Com- General Com- 

Presen- Financial Infor- posite Presen- Financial Infor- posite 

tation Data mation Rating tation Data mation Rating 

Pitney-Bowes .. 95 ' 90 95 93 Allegheny Lud.. 90 60 50 62 
Burroughs ..... 95 80 90 87 a 95 70 55 67 
National Cash Bethlehem 80 40 35 46 
Register ..... 95 70 90 83 Crucible ...... 95 35 60 57 
Remington Rand 90 90 70 82  2brr0ces 95 75 50 69 
re 80 70 60 68 Jones & Laugh.. 95 — 85 75 83 
Int'l. Business National ...... 95 30 35 45 
Machines .... 90 65 55 66 Republic ...... 95 55 55 63 
Addressograph- U.S. Steel ..... 95 85 80 85 
Multigraph .. 70 65 40 56 Wheeling ..... 95 60 55 65 
Underwood .... 85 60 55 63 Youngstown 80 20 40 40 
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‘ personnel,” but owners will have to 


seek elsewhere for their steel school- 
ing. He eschews a highlight page, holds 
his financial summary to five years, 
draws no charts. Whatever a serious 
but untrained investor would like to 
know of financial performance he must 
dig from a curt, two-column resumé. 
Wheeling’s money matters are covered 
in more detail, but no charts are used 
in its annual. 

Best charted (5) of the industry is 
Admiral Ben Moreell’s J&L pamphlet. 
It is sharply designed, easy to read. 
The chairman’s introduction hits with 
least hedging in dealing with labor’s 
demands, e.g., “if these demands were 
granted they could wipe out all of our 
income . . . easily result in ultimate 
government ownership.” 


ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Reports of industry bigs General Elec- 
tric (you can put your confidence in) 
and Westinghouse (you can be SURE 

. if it’s) do company slogans jus- 
tice in financial presentations. Neither, 
however, provides owners with as 
much corporate information as the 48- 
paged annual of third-sized Radio Cor- 
poration of America. Patterned on past 
performances, the 51 RCA message 
shines with facts, leaves little to stock- 
holder imagination. 

Although AVCO drops the ’50 motif, 
“a story of growth,” the pamphlet, 
prettiest in the field, grew in quality 
in 51. Biggest fault is generalization. 
Phrases like “sales held to approximate 
levels,” “a furthur improvement took 
place,” “the division maintained or in- 
creased its outstanding national sales 
position in all its major product sales 

..” pocket the script. 

Philco, along with GE, touts a 60th 
anniversary. While Philco moves on to 
61 in 52, GE (which must like the 
publicity which goes with industrial 
birthdays) will have its 75th. GE’s 
page one explains that in ’52 the com- 
pany will celebrate the foundation of 
the first of its predecessor companies. 
Like the AVCO book, Philco’s annual 
fills in with broad, punchless clichés. 








Call it ‘liquidating the loan,’ Snodgrass. Don’t say ‘getting off theehook'!"’ 








GIRARD ILLUSTRATION; the bigger banks are chillier 


The anniversary edition does little to 
simplify fiscal facts. 

Admiral’s opus provides plenty of 
meat, no food for thought. Unfortu- 
nately for stockholders the meat consists 
of space-filling color cuts of Admiral 
products surrounded by enough food 
to staff a gorilla for a month. The 
hungry stockholder gets an occasional 
bone in the form of a ten-year summary. 

The McGraw report, too short (eight 
pages) to say much of the company, 
devotes a spread to a tricky color-show 
of products. 


BANKS 


OvuT OF THEIR year-end huddle for 
1951, bankers brought forth a bundle 
of annual reports as stuffy as the mar- 
ble halls in which they make change. 
Among the nation’s eight largest money 
houses, only two—Chase National and 
Bankers Trust—brighten their dry-as- 
dust rundowns with pictures. One— 

Marine Midland 
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Trust—in the inter- 
est of economy 
mailed out a drab, 
varityped pam- 
phlet on which as 
much was prob- 
ably spent in hand 
stapling as was 
saved in printing 
costs. Altogether, 
the eight devote 
scarcely 100 pages 
of text to explain 
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to stockholders their year-long cus- 
todianship of $28 billion in combined 
resources. 

Most readable and superior in almost 
every other respect is Winthrop W. 
Aldrich’s mailing from Chase. Because 
“the most important word in this report 
for 1951 is taxes,’ the bank’s writers 
kowtow to the layman owner, preface 
their fiscal facts with a brief brushup 
on bank taxation. The lesson drives 
home reasons why many bank stocks 
sell below book value. But after troub- 
ling to assure understanding of the 
problem, the brochure’s kindness ends;. 
quickly loses the general reader in a 
maze of moneymen’s argot. Elexem 
of Chemical’s 24 pages are given, to: 
listing officers, directors and bxanch, 
addresses, three are filled with financial! 
statements, nine go to text. Within: the- 
text, another page covers changes in. 
the board and official staff. By carefuli 
count, only 900 words are written on. 
finance, all of which would fit on two. 
pages. 

More thorough in money matters, 
Irving Trust Company, like Bankers. 
Trust, tries to simplify income and out- 
go, includes five well-drawn charts, . 
tabulates a ten-year summary. Bankers: 
Trust summations cover average bal- 
ances and average interest rates over- 
the years as well. 

From Marine Midland’s rough sheets, . 
the stockholder gets a more under-. 
standable discussion of earnings, but: 
learns almost nothing of management, | 
competition, new practices, selling: 














BANKING INDUSTRY RATINGS SHIPPING INDUSTRY RATINGS 
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Bank of | ; American Export 95 50 55 61 
ae the nae gag ~ — a a Amer. Hawaiian 85 10 30 35 
Chase National. 95 80 75 81 Amer, President. 95 35 75 63 
Chemical Bank AtL G.& W.L.. 75 15 45 39 
& Trust ..... 70 35 55 50 Matson Navig. . 95 70 75 75 
Guaranty Trust . 70 80 55 68 Moore- 
Irving Trust ... 80 75 60 70 McCormack .. 90 15 55 46 
Marine Midland. 50 60 35 48 United Fruit ... 95 15 75 55 
Natl. City Bank 90 65 50 64 United States .. 90 20 35 40 














techniques. or the future outlook. 

The West Coast’s mammoth Bank 
of America makes a stab at modern ad- 
vertising prettiness. Signed by L. M. 
Giannini (who, as far as AR informa- 
tion goes, is the only officer in the 
corporation), the gray and green book- 
let gives 13 pages to text, three to 
operating results. Best feature: a 47- 
year summary of growth. There is no 
year-to-year fimancial comparison. In 
the tight-lipped bankers’ tradition, Gi- 
anninis boldest breaches of secrecy 
read: “Growth of the Trust Depart- 
ment continued in the substantial man- 
ner of recent years,” and “Our deposit 
trends conformed generally to the na- 
tional pattern.” Highest praise due the 
Californian is that the art work is at- 
tractive. . 

Shrouded in a dignity becoming 
their respectability, but hard on own- 
ers, Guaranty Trust and National City 
reports give plenty of food for expert 
thought. Guaranty’s eight charts are 
each worth 1,000 words. But Na- 
tional’s Executive Chairman W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess fails to pack enough 
general information into his 14 small 
(5% by 8% inches) pages of text. With 
little or nothing on management, com- 
petitive influences and commercial ex- 
periment, investors get too little. 


SHIPPING 


SOME OF THE hard times steamship 
operators weather in navigating stormy 
competitive waters must have rubbed 
off on their annual reports, because 
they carry stockholders over a great 
circle route on a voyage to nowhere. 
Landmarks like income and outgo get 
the go-by; only one of the eight rated 
ARs break out a chart and there is gen- 
eral agreement that comparisons are 
odious. None of the eight matches up 
financial statements for more than two 
years or tags its competitive berth in 
the industry. 

Though first place Matson ships 
water on the matter of comparative 
figures, it pulls ahead of the rest of the 
fleet on other checkpoints. The two 
Americans—President Lines and Export 
—follow in Matson’s wake ahead of 


middle rankers, United Fruit, Moore- 
McCormack and United States Lines. 
Low pressure efforts of American Ha- 
waiian and Atlantic, Gulf and West In- 
dies make them tail-end Charlies. 

Matson unfurls the industry's only 
chart, to give investors a crow’s nest 
view of where their money came from, 
where it went. Matson was also one of 
the two lines to admit to a rate in- 
crease, though the industry averaged 
10 to 15% boosts last year. Matson also 
goes into outlook, eclipses other oper- 
ators’ perfunctory swipes by facing up 
to a possible traffic drop this year. 

The runner-up, American President 
Lines’ “Log of Voyage °51,” warms 
up with a highlight page, whets inter- 
est with a general statement of income 
and outgo, fails to follow through with 
a breakdown of operating costs. Same 
limp follow-through hobbles its labor 
relations spiel. 

Though APL wallows past income 
and outgo with scuppers awash, Amer- 
ican Export breezes past that check 
point with a full-page breakdown of 
all income, operating costs. Export 
snags on general information, does pin- 
point pension costs. It also pinpoints 
liners Independence and Constitution 
as “most important event . . . resulting 
in important changes in income ac- 
count and balance sheet... ,” without 
supporting the generality with facts. 
Export also misses the summary boat, 
ignores such important data as regis- 
tered book value and earnings per com- 
mon share. 

Sliding into fourth place with a slick 
production job and brief story is United 
Fruit. Top banana’s log skims over 
almost every phase of operations but 
does not pack enough concrete informa- 
tion to give stockholders a toehold. UF 
spreads banana sales over two full 
pages without a whisper as to their 
dollar total. It similarly whisks over ill 
winds of Guatemalan blowdowns, 
breathes nothing about how much 
production was lost. 

While UF juggles the white man’s 
tax burden, Albert Moore, president of 
Moore-McCormack Lines, chortles over 
the $2.3 million he stashed away in tax- 
free construction reserve, freights his 


SO 


AR with a picture story on cargo stow- 
age. He fails to illumine employee rela- 
tions, operating costs or the future. Like 
neighbor Moore, J. M. Franklin, presi- 
dent of United States Lines, is nig- 
gardly with general information, does 
show percentage increase or decrease 
of cargo carryings on each of his 
routes. 

Tail-enders American Hawaiian and 
Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies founder 
under Forses inspection, AGWI uses 
22 pages of turgid text to say very lit- 
tle. Running mate AH shows up twice 
as terse, mouths the same thing in 11 
laconic pages. 


AIRCRAFT 


ALTHOUGH up to the elbows making 
planes, some aircrafters took time 
enough to tell the ’51 story to their 
stockholders. The rest wrapped their 
annuals in packages as slick as one of 
Dutch Kindelberger’s swept-wing Sabre 
jets, packed them with at least as much 
financial information as you could learn 
from the pilot of a Russian MIG. 

Bendix, whose front cover shows 
stockholders that $192 million of $337 
million of ’51 sales went into aviation 
products, betters purists North Ameri- 
can and Lockheed. The text is stiff, but 
President Malcolm P. Ferguson’s an- 
nual letter to stockholders details the 
year’s operations—provides owners with 
plenty of company feel. Other plusses: 
six pages of well-selected, detail-cap- 
tioned, story-telling pictures; a series of 
adequate financial presentation. 

North American horsepower is pro- 
vided by well-fueled fiscal data; the an- 
nual’s usual timely “extras”; snappy lay- 
out. In eight well-drawn pages, the 
bonus unfolds a catching, fair appraisal 
of why the taxpayer_is socked ten cents 
on the tax dollar for air security by 
comparing the cost of NAA’s War Il 
P-51 (Mustang) with the 52 F-86D 
(Sabre). Like many an_aircrafter's 
booklet, North American’s text tends 
to generalize. 

Plane makers should look over the 
Lockheed opus to understand how 4 
company’s year can be described ef- 
fectively. From President Bob Gross’ 
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warm data-dealing letter through a pic- 
ture-story of employee activities, the 
annual clearly tells what’s with Lock- 
heed in ’51. 

In appearance, the arty, 36-paged 
Douglas annual is every bit as awesome 
to planebuilders’ annuals as the firm’s 
Globemaster is to other planes. Like 
neighbor Lockheed’s, the Douglas dilly 
whips up a complete story. Finances, 
however, are given even shorter shrift. 
Aside from a highlight page, the re- 
quired statement of income and balance 
sheet, and some editorial mention, the 
book is fiscal-bare. 

But for new pictures and some ’51 
figures, the good-looking Boeing annual 
tells little or nothing a stockholder who 
read last year’s report doesn’t already 
know. Boeing bosses might blush at 
a comparison of sections describing 
guided missiles, research and facilities 
in each year’s book. In many cases they 
didn’t even change the adjectives. Over- 
working the same phrases smacks of 
Boeing’s reluctance to particularize. 
While graphs are clear, they don’t tell 
a complete fiscal story. 

United Aircraft, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, Glenn Martin, and Sperry range 
between good and bad. Martin follows 
new President George Bunker’s lay-it- 
on-the-line letter to stockholders with 
a report pegged on what will happen in 
the future; manages to include more 
fiscal dope than United’s feeble filling 
even though United’s enviable dollar 
record makes for easy stockholder read- 
ing. Minneapolis-Honeywell, seller to 
many industries, manages to ape air- 
crafters by slipping under finances and 
writing hard about operations. 

Convair, Sperry, and Curtiss-Wright 
sputter close behind. Of the three, only 
Convair attempts to juice-up its book. 
Sperry’s report includes a financial sum- 
mary covering the company’s entire 19- 
year history, best in the industry’s re- 
ports. Curtiss-Wright, a la NAA, prints 
picture pages pumping for turbo-props 
(they make ’em) over turbo-jets as the 
next-step power plant. 





BABCOCK & WILCOX TRADEMARK: 
Hero’s engine marks an ancient rut 


METAL FABRICATORS 


Jusr as Crown Cork & Seal President 
John J. Nagle finds it “difficult to fore- 
cast,” most metal fabricators’ stock- 
holders find it hard to interpret their 
company’s value or prospects from 
1951’s annual report output. 

The widows’ and orphans’ favorite, 
American Can Company puts out a 
fairly thorough report. In his 14-page 
text, Chairman C. H. Black’s language 
is lucid, non-technical, covers more 
financial ground than average. His 
seven charts sharply indicate sales to 
assets, sales to earnings, earnings to 
taxes, working capital and expendi- 
tures, investment, payrolls, income and 
outgo. Small rival Continental Can, in 
an artistically inferior book, covers 
everything Black offers, adds a sales 
breakdown by percentage of various 
products, charts earnings distribution 
over five years, tabulates stockholders 
by numbers and percentage. Canco’s 
nine-page feature on home economics 
is a soundly conceived PR gesture, but 
does not outweigh Continental’s speci- 
fic sales and employee data. 

More colorfully produced than either 


Canco’s or Continental’s are pamphlets 
from Revere Copper & Brass and 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper. 
Yet the sheen of shiny paper and in- 
dustrial photography is not enough to 
pinch-hit for hard facts. Scattered 
among 105 pictures, Revere’s sesquicen- 
tenial rundown contains only six pages 
of text, no charts or any other simpli- 
fying device except a highlight page. 
C&H Chairman Endicott Lovell’s six 
graphs on income, earnings, dividends, 
working capital, sales, along with a 
well-placed pictorial on income and 
outgo, serve a more pertinent purpose. 
Lovell, whose recent record is less 
worth shouting about than Revere’s, 
shows no hesitation, prints a ten-year 
summary, talks frankly of strikes, disap- 
pointing operations, decline in net. 

Liveliest section in boiler-making 
Babcock & Wilcox’s booklet is a fron- 
tispiece comment on B & W’s trade- 
mark, which is taken from Hero's fore- 
runner of the steam engine. The 
pamphlet itself, improved with a 
brief discussion of the company’s three 
divisions, holds scant dope for holders. 
Thirty-two meager lines go to finan- 
cial facts, two and a half pages get a 
brief brush of general comment on new 
offices, the future, property, orders, 
prices, employee benefits. President 
Alfred Iddles, up-to-date im presenta- 
tion, is still living in the age of Hero 
of Alexandria in reporting. 

With him in the same aneieni rut are 
Crown Cork & Seal, Gillette, Scovill, 
A. O. Smith Corp. and Connecticut’s 
Stanley Works. Blessed with a capacity 
to talk directly about outside labor and 
governmental factors affecting business, 
Scovill’s President Leavenworth P. 
Sperry prints no comparative tables. 
Stanley’s tabulation is limited to a brief 
five years, although the toolmaker 
boasts 109 years of corporate life. None 
draw charts, few use tables. Whatever 
deep-level lore stockholders want must 
be pried from bone-dry financial state- 
ments. Gillette, which spent 50 years 
making American men look razor sharp, 
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offers a singularly dull report, compris- 
ing six tightly-typed pages with two 
going to financial results, the balance 
to products and production. A. O. 
Smith’s pamphlet is in the same league. 
Sprinkled with comments like “a very 
acceptable year,” and “operations were 
also very satisfactory,” the report’s one 
redeeming feature is a direct statement 
on reasons for management changes. 

Far duller than any is General 
Cable’s skinny mailing. Of 16 pages, 
four are cover, one is blank, the others 
cover legal requirements. Chairman 
D. R. G. Palmer adds nothing else to 
shareholder knowledge in his 375-word 
letter except that union contracts will 
expire this summer. Palmer’s thinking 
on that problem, or any other, is still 
his secret. 


OILS 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY has _pro- 
duced a slick batch of annual reports. 
A rich array of pictures and charts 
evinces every evidence of the industry’s 
prosperity. Pure Oil is still a diehard 
and Shell, with Dutch practicality, pro- 
duces charts but not pictures. The oth- 
ers outdo themselves to relieve their 
24 or 32 pages (48 for Jersey) of tech- 
nical data that are necessarily part and 
parcel of thorough oil reports. 

Outstanding for visual excellence are 
Gulf’s cover, Standard of Jersey’s charts, 
and Standard of California’s pictures 
and general appearance. Union Oil of 
California tells its graphic story well, 
but its charts lack the opulence of 
Jersey's. 

Gulf, which offers an extremely 
thorough report (including almost 1000 
figures), does some hedging of its 
own: “The company’s net proved re- 
serves of crude oil and condensate in 
the United States were substantially the 


same at the year-end as at the begin- 
ning.” Foreign reserves receive com- 
parable treatment. Since John F. (for 
Frustrated) Stockholder really wants to 
know, he looks to the 1950 report— 
which is equally unenlightening. After 
looking into the 1949 report, and find- 
ing the terminology had scarcely 
changed, he concludes that Gulf must 
be throwing dust in his eyes.°® 

Continental Oil, with the other top 
ranking report, is equally explicit about 
its reserves. Almost alone, however, the 
Continental report makes an effort to 
explain some technical terms concern- 
ing oil company operations. Continental 
also tries to place the company’s opera- 
tions in industry perspective, particu- 
larly with respect to its exploration and 
production record. Usually the better 
the company, the more it is compared 
to “the industry.” Continental concludes 
with a thorough ten-year review of 
operations. For most industries, a finan- 
cial review is sufficient. But to give the 
financial record meaning, an oil com- 
pany must also present a record of 
production, refinery runs and explora- 
tory work. 

Union Oil adds the final link to op- 
erational record. It presents compara- 
tive oil reserve figures for the entire 
period. Reese Taylor is also particularly 
thorough in surveying his research ac- 
tivities. 

Sohio’s informative report is one of 
the few that hazards a look at the fu- 
ture. Colley and Company at Atlantic 
Refining have turned out one of the 
shortest but best balanced booklets, 


*The domestic and foreign reserves are 
probably in excess of 8 Billion barrels, 
share for share the best in the business. 
This would equal $280 a share if the 
domestic reserves are valued at $1.00 a 
barrel and the foreign at 70 cents. 


with most of the pertinent information 
in easily readable form. 

Atlantic’s Philadelphia neighbor, 
Pew-controlled Sun Oil, goes to the 
other extreme. The cover is garnished 
with four-color artwork, but the inside 
reads a little like the Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal. Aside from the overly technical 
presentation, Sun speaks with complete 
candor about its small dividend payout. 

Most of the other reports are de- 
cently informative. Most common fail- 
ings: insufficient comparative figures for 
past years and unwillingness to present 
the companies in the light of the in- 
dustry’s performance. 

Cities Service and Standard of Cali- 
fornia tend to substitute colored pic- 
tures for facts. At the bottom of the 
heap is reserve-rich Pure Oil, which 
does not expend much wealth on its 
annual report, even keeps much of its 
fine record mum. 


AUTO PARTS 


WITH NETS CLIPPED by taxes, most auto 
parts companies don’t bother to eluci- 
date for their stockholders. Under the 
whip of the law, a few—Dana, Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel, Timken Roller Bearing— 
handed out little more than perfunc- 
tory balance sheets and income state- 
ments. They were as attractive as Tim- 
ken-Detroit’s six pages of axles (with 
one page of comment). 

Super-salesman Royce G. Martin 
knows how to sell his company to stock- 
holders. Included in Auto-Lite’s tidy 
package was a goodly sum of informa- 
tion. With wide margins, good print, 
subtle coloration, and product sketches, 
the streamlined Electric Auto-Lite re- 
port was in a class by itself. 

But it remained for Frederick C. 
Crawford, articulate Thompson Prod- 
ucts president, to give owners an extra 
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blast of words and propel his report 
to top honors. Harvard magna cum 
laude, Crawford is unique in his dis- 
cussion of the auto parts’ original 
equipment and replacement markets. 
His comments on present and planned 
sales breakdowns are thorough and 
frank. (Stewart-Warner, by contrast, 
keeps these figures a sealed book.) In 
ten years, Stewart-Warner’s book value 
has increased 56%, Thompson’s 200%. 

Crawford’s air stream includes 10- 
year charts and 15-year comparative 
tables. Others, like Clark and Standard 
Steel Spring, present tables, but without 
per share breakdown much of their sig- 
nificance is lost. 

It is in charts and comparative fig- 
ures that Borg-Warner and Bendix slip 
off the pace. Bendix is quantitatively 
deficient in both. B-W’s report, model 
in most respects, emerges as much a 
statistician’s as a stockholder’s delight. 
Neither picture nor graph graces its 
pages. But a 28-year record of earn- 
ings, dividends and working capital 
supplements six pages of 10-year tables. 

High-flying Bendix, with no bones to 
bury, broadcasts its sales breakdown on 
the cover. Engineer Malcolm P. Fer- 
guson’s drawing board turned out an- 


_ other jet job: the annual report is 


slick, utilitarian, and fact-packed. For 
stockholders as busy as himself, Fergu- 
son jotted important figures into the 
margins, conveys more by graphs and 
marginalia than the Timkens in their 
total reports. 


AIRLINES 


Ir Books could be judged by their cov- 
ers, airline operators would all fly with 
high annual report ratings for 1951. 
By rule of colorful layout and prettified 
print, only Braniff and Western plunge 
from the 90 bracket. But beyond the 
propwash of striking pictures, sleekly 
silhouetted new planes and high-flown 
art, most air carrier roundups ground 
cn lack of investor information, a sub- 
stitution of glamor for gist. 

Most nearly complete, by far, is 
United’s red, white and blue pamphlet. 
Neither thickest (28 pages to Eastern’s 
32) nor slickest, President William Pat- 
terson’s effort packs most company lore. 
Running to 14 fact-filled pages, Patter- 
son starts with earning-dividend high- 
lights, works through a carefully 
charted discussion of traffic, new facili- 
ties, sales, services, mail pay, routes, 
research and defense. Where others, 
notably Eastern, Braniff, Capital and 
American also cover this route, United 
pin-points detail, paints a more tho- 
rough operational picture. 

Second-best Capital shows the clean- 
est layout. Seventh in size, John Car- 
michael’s crew can teach bigger rivals 
how to report to owners. As much con- 
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cerned as North- 
west over planned 
merger of the two 
lines, Capital fills 
its AR center fold 
with an eye-catch- 
ing map of the pro- 
jected new routes. 
(Interesting coinci- 
dence: Earlier this 
year Capital got 
owner approval of 
merger; at NW, 
which mentioned 
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the merger in pass- 
ing, stockholders turned management 
down.) For simplification, Capital in- 
cludes more charts and tables—13— 
than any other line, concentrates on 
elementary bar charts to show growth, 
uses traditional pie plates to explain in- 
come and outgo. 

Worst booklets of the lot are from 
Northwest and Pan American, with 
Trans World, Delta and Western not 
far ahead. Overseas operators NW 
PAA and TWA flash fancy facades, fall 
down in getting across essential facts. 
Neither TWA nor NW provides charts. 
PAA and Delta stint on yearly com- 
parisons. All five leave out as much as 
they include of the information needed 
to judge an airline as an investment. 

From Texas Tom Braniff comes the 
most cluttered book. By switching to a 
smaller (8% by 10 inches) gray and 
tan format, Braniff loses readability. 
His tiny, poorly reproduced cuts are as 
hard to see as the too-small type on a 
gray background. To make up in per- 
sonality what his report lacks in artis- 
try, Braniff’s photo is prominently dis- 
played, not once but three times. Fac- 
tually, the Texas tycoon’s rundown 
rates higher than average. 

Among failures in 1951’s crop: Delta 
and TWA omit an easy-to-grasp high- 
light summary. American gives no ink- 
ling of what the future holds for AA. 
Top level organization gets no space 
from Eastern, Pan American or West- 
ern beyond lists of 


time during the ups and downs of 1951. 

Delta, normally eager to give owners 
full facts, tries to cram too much into 
too few pages (16), ends with a 
hodgepodge of charts, drawings, 
crowded text. 

Following Eddie Rickenbacker’s 
friendly, optimistic note to stockhold- 
ers, Eastern’s reporters obey all the 
rules, but fail to go deeply into sales, 
competition, research; neglect charts 
for non-technical readers. Eastern’s 
year-by-year comparison is not so com- 
plete as United’s. 

All carriers make minimum mention 
of comparative cost and transportation 
ratios, leave stockholders the task of 
figuring them out for themselves. 


TEXTILES 


HEAVILY SIZED with product blurbs, too 
many textile companies’ reports are cut 
from the whole cloth of hoary hokum. 
Like “high fashion” fabrics, they make 
a fine appearance before washday. But 
put to the test of stockholders’ drub- 
bing, they prove to be shoddy merchan- 
dise. 

Standout exception is Celanese’s 
slick 36-page production. Beautifully 
printed and designed, Celanese’s stock- 
holder morale booster boasts a first-rate 
text covering almost every conceivable 
interest. Even notes to financial state- 
ments are readable. Financial trends 





officers and direc- 
tors, and manage- 
ment policies are 
discussed only 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY RATINGS 
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Infor- 
mation 
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tation Data 


briefly in any of 
the books. Only 
three lines, Capi- 
tal, TWA and 
United write up 
selling problems 
and successes. 
Braniff, Capital, 
NW and TWA 
holders get no facts 
on employee rela- 
tions, although la- 
bor - management 
dealings occupied 
plenty of executive 
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PACIFIC MILLS CHART: a new way of counting sheep 


are easy to spot through well-conceived, 
multi-colored charts accompanying the 
text and in highlight and ten-year sum- 
mary pages. One shortcoming of the 
latter is a tendency to scout per-share 
data. 

Less lush but easily deserving second 
honors is Dan River's 20-page opus. 
River's Russ Newton speaks with can- 
dor and clarity, has just the right chart 
at the right place to illustrate his points. 

Including cover, Mohawk’s 16-page 
annual shows three full-page spreads 
in color, two in black-and-white, of its 
carpet line. Four more carry only SEC- 
required data. One full page is frittered 
on a footless seven-line “Introduction,” 
another on a dusty letter by President 
Howard Shuttleworth that could hardly 
move anyone. Comprising the unexcit- 
ing remainder are five more precious 
pages of not-very-edifying discursions 
on various divisions. 

By contrast, the only illustration in 
Alexander Smith’s 12-pager is a two- 
page map of plant and sales locations. 
So stark, indeed, is the black-and-whiter 
that two cover pages are left blank— 
a sad waste when the rest include so 
little. Yet there is a highlight page 
and five-year data. 

Cluett, Peabody rates a 


into higher bracket. 

Bates’ book has the highest poten- 
tial of the lot: its text and charts com- 
plement each other nicely. Weaknesses 
that class it with the seconds: failure 
to match the top-notchers’ ten-year re- 
views; a shortage of general operating 
and other data to supplement financial 
tacts. 

Bigelow-Sanford’s annual, while not 
nearly so attractive as Bates’, gains 
points for a well-written review of op- 
erations and an informative four-page 
rundown of product and merchandising 
developments. Though more detailed, 
Bigelow’s slight attempt to simplify the 
balance sheet is no substitute for Bates’ 
income-outgo depiction. 

Pacific Mills’ otherwise ogle-worthy 
cpus lacks precisely the same thing. 
Employee relations and a word about 
management viewpoint are entirely ig- 
nored. But business charts are attrac- 
tive and informative (See cut). 

In keeping with American Viscose’s 
slick, cold-blue cover drapery, the com- 
panys tale is told with impersonal 
chilliness. Viscose’s Frank Reichel cus- 
tomarily absents himself from stock- 
holder meetings, rarely says anything 
when he attends. He is absent here, 


too, though he has signed his name 
with facsimile blue ink. 

In the middle-rated group all but 
American Woolen’s, and perhaps J. P. 
Stevens’, annuals are skeletons. Ex- 
ample: Lowenstein’s badly printed 
green-and-black brochure. It seems a 
little too commercial for sincerity, fails 
to make clear the guts of its story. 

Stevens’ 16 pages boil down to six 
significant ones. Apart from a rather 
good highlight page, the tale is told 
too tersely for proper effect, comes in 
dull-phrased, solid chunks of text. 

Beaunit’s Irving Ragosin wastes no 
words—indeed, could have used a few 
more. Best point: a very complete ten- 
year table, especially meritorious in put- 
ting many facts into per-share terms. 

American Woolen’s Frank White dis- 
plays a contrary failing: he talks at 
good length, fails to pinpoint crucial 
points with highlight techniques. He 
reports fairly completely on operations. 

Burlington Mills’ Spencer Love and 
Textron’s Royal Little, among the most 
colorful personalities in the industry 
themselves, issue drab leaflets. Beneath 
Textron’s modernistic cover are only 
four charts (on industry trends only). 
A difficult-to-read text and a so-so high- 
light page compare only two-year re- 
sults, despite the fact that Textron has 
an unusual growth history. No ‘fiscal 
fact-finders aid the reader. 


FOODS 


AMONG THE DOZEN big-time fooders’ 
annual repasts tasted, a tip-top three- 
some stands out as replete with solid 
nourishment. All attractive, all atten- 
tively provided with caloric value and 
digestibility, there is as little to choose 
between the annual annals of General 
Foods, General Mills and National 
Dairy Products as between oldtime 
penny candies. 

General Mills’ most recent year is 
highlighted in two picture pages em- 
phasizing the human side of big busi- 
ness, an element Chairman 





slight cut above the others in 
the tailend triangle for its 
three charts (sadly divorced 
from the text) and a ten-year 
financial table. But of its 12 
pages, six merely cover re- 
quired formalities. In the re- 
maining six, President Barry 
Leithead pre-shrinks his story 
to near-non-existence. 
Flaw-flecked denizens of the 
second-division 70's are a fair- 
to-middling four: Bates, Bige- 
low-Sanford, American Viscose 
and Pacific Mills. Handsomely 
bound, their attractiveness 
turns a bit too heavily on prod- 
uct parading. All lack the fi- 
nancial leverage to lift them 
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Swift 


Rating 


Harry A. Bullis likes to stress 
as against the impersonal facts. 
He tells his story clearly and 
simply, illustrates his points 
with easy-to-understand charts. 
Until now, his favorite method 
of explaining where GMills’ 
sales dollar went was to use a 
sliced loaf of bread as illustra- 
tion. (Moral: stockholders get 
only the heel as profit in the 
narrow-margin food business.) 
But this year, under pressure 
from bakers and the govern- 
ment, he reverted to the com- 
mon pie-chart. Bakers don't 
like to admit their loaves have 
a heel, and the Government 
thought the illustration was 
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Electric 60 
Carolina Power. 70 60 
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Light 85 
Detroit Edison.. 80 60 
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somehow un-American. Two pages of 
data go back to 1929. 

Not so historically full-blown, Gen- 
eral Foods’ report takes statistics back 
only ten years. Less personal than Bul- 
lis, GF’s Francis organizes his tale a 
little better, sports more charts (five 
graphs vs. GMills’ three). 

National Dairy’s Chairman Leroy 
Van Bomel opens his year-ender with 
a notable novelty—a one-page plead 
piece entitled “The Story of a Net 
Profit.” Of the three, his stockholder 
letter is the most plain-spoken, best 
illustrated and most thought-provoking. 
Separate afterpieces deal with consum- 
ers, employees, shareowners and farm- 
ers. Two additional pages speak pre- 
cisely and purposefully of research. 
Like the other two top-runners, except 
in a little more financial detail, nothing 
is wanting. Dairy uses more charts (13) 
than any other contender. 

Runners-up Borden and Swift put 
out better than average books. Borden’s 
weakness is financial—appearance and 
general information are top-notch. Bor- 
den also excels in the human story of 
its personal relations as the nation’s No. 
| milkman. 

Swift, contrariwise, is all business. 
Something of a record in itself is the 
50-year financial record. But graphs 
are too few, a failing perhaps made up 
for by Prexy John Holmes’ financial 
candor, 

In a deceptively short workout, some- 
how Standard Brands’ pint-sized entry 
covers the financial facts middling- 
well. General information, however, is 
meagre. In a great deal more space, 
Nabisco’s Prexy George Coppers says 
even less of direct interest to stockhold- 
ers. His one inspiration: representing 
Nabisco’s sales dollar as a dissected 
cracker, 

Armour’s 


28 pages are poorly 
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divided: five to required fiscal formu- 
las, eight to product displays. Only 15 
pages are left to basic information. 

Advertising-minded Libby spends 
pages illustrating sales promotion tac- 
tics, two more on the rudiments of the 
canned juice business. (Very rudi- 
mentary.) After the required financial 
statements are deducted, only seven 
pages are left for stockholder enlight- 
enment, and these are colorless. 

American Sugar shuns the advertis- 
ing pitch, keeps a solemn tone through- 
out—an unbroken monotone. Photos are 
as dull and impersonal as the text. 
Lacking: comparative financial data, 
simplification devices. One also feels 
the company operates in a competitive 
vacuum. 

Moderately attractive, entirely chart- 
less, pedestrian in tone, a 44-year recap 
of fiscal data is Corn Products’ main 
distinction. 

Apparently Coca-Cola’s idea is that 
the only nourishment stockhulders need 
is a blue-chip sparkle on the Exchange. 
Hence its cryptic balance sheet and in- 
come account (not even a year-to-year 
comparison). It is unlikely that Coke 
will uncap anything better in future by 
way of stockholder refreshment unless 
investors gang together to give it pause. 


UTILITIES 


THE POWER companies generate sta- 
tistical detail in remorseless profusion. 
Most salt big chunks of it into their 
annual reports; but only a few translate 
the data into a meaningful story. 
Result is that they don’t wheel their 
persuasive power at anywhere near 
capacity. 

Most talented performer is Consoli- 
dated Edison, the nation’s biggest 
utility. Though not nearly as bulky or 
pretentious as many a lower ranker, it 
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takes the same care to cultivate stock- 
holders as it does to breed goodwill 
among its customers. Hence its report, 
attractive, informative, human in tone, 
accomplishes the uncommon: strikes a 
spark across the gap of impersonality 
between management and dividenders 

The biggest companies have no 
monopoly on the laurels. Superior, too, 
is Michigan Power’s brochure of home- 
work for stockholders. Wrapped in a 
much less glossy, much more homely 
package than Con Ed’s, it covers 
almost every conceivable topic of in- 
terest both deftly and informatively. 
Only major criticism is that the unusu- 
ally clear graphs might better have 
accompanied the text than been shoved 
as they are into the rear of the book. 

Proof that utilities generally do a 
better than average job in stockholder 
communications is that at least eight 
others generate annual reports of con- 
siderable merit. Lushest of these is 
Pacific Gas & Electric’s technicolored 
beauty. That it commands a little less 
than perfection owes to its failure ade- 
quately to explain costs and income. 

The same general comment is true 
of Philadelphia Electric’s handsome 
effort, and of Dayton Power’s, Balti- 
more Consolidated’s and Public Service. 
Electric & Gas’. Dayton Power and 
Light, with otherwise one of the most 
brilliant reports of the entire group, 
misses up on the advantages of a 
highlight page. 

Public Service is niggardly with 
financial comparisons, offers only a 
“this-year-against-last” counterpoint. So. 
does Baltimore Consolidated, which, 
like Southern California Edison, runs 
its show a bit drably. Both are under 
par in the attempt to portray essentiat 
facts graphically. 

Forming a secondary corps. mostly 
because they miss out on financial 














Or at the stuff and nonsense that 
this field of labor relations is heir to, 
there is no more puerile prattle than 
what you read and hear about the 
problems of retiring older workers. 
The spurt of pension plans in in- 
dustry—most of them calling for 
compulsory retirement—has sparked 
tremendous interest in that segment 
of the growing population with time 
on their hands. Specialists in 
“geriatrics —the new science of 
problems of the aged—usually paint 
a dreary picture of the oldster who 
has been “put out to pasture” after 
20, 30 or 40 years in the service of 
society. The retiree is so often 
described as an unhappy, malad- 
justed, lonesome outcast who would 
rather die in harness to the clatter 
of the machine than sleep late m»rn- 
ings and putter in his garden to 
heart's content. All of a sudden it 
would seem that work ’til death is 
God’s greatest blessing and leisure 
the devil’s own doing. 

Until very recently no one 
thought of asking the pensioned 
employee what HE thought about 
his new way of life. A couple of 
researchers with an original turn of 
mind decided to do just that. Frank 
Chokel and Stanley Payne of Cleve- 
land persuaded six companies with 
pension systems operating at least 
ten years to turn over to them the 
names ot their pensioners. The sur- 
veyois then visited the homes of the 
oldsters, asked lots of questions and 
came up with a report that knocks 
into a cocked hat many of precon- 
ceived notions of the theorists and 
do-gooders. Here’s a comparison 
between the prevailing notions and 
the hard-headed results: 

Prevailing Notion One: Retire- 
ment leads to an early grave. A 
worker who is pensioned off will die 
sooner than if he continued work. 

The Survey Showed: A majority 
of the men interviewed said that 
their health was the same or better 
than when they were working. And 
life insurance statistics reveal that 
oldsters at work don’t live any longer 
than oldsters at play. 

Prevailing Notion Two: In order 
to enjoy retirement, pensioners 
should develop hobbies. 

The Survey Showed: Retirees 
with hobbies were no happier than 
those who had no such: recreational 
outlets. In fact, most retired workers 
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rightly felt that 
you couldn't just 
develop a hobby 
—more so at the 
age of 65, when 
discovering new 
interests was not 
a simple matter 
of conditioning. 
Then again what may appear to the 
outsider as a “hobby” was not so 
considered by many of the old- 
timers. For example, one pensioner 
who was interviewed while he was 
tossing earth in his garden looked 
upon that activity as a dull chore 
done only to satisfy his wife who 
wanted home grown vegetables. An- 
other scoffed that “Hobbies is for 
babies,” and went peacefully back 
to his snooze in a rocker. 

Prevailing Notion Three: Pen- 
sioned employees are sore at their 
companies for forcing thein to re- 
tire under pension plan rules. 

The Survey Showed: 98% of the 
pensioners questioned had a high 
regard for their company. And nine 
out of ten said that if they had to 
do it all over again they would go 
to work for the same company. 

Prevailing Notion Five: Workers 
are happier if they have a job than 
if they are not employed. 

The Survey Showed: 74% said 
that they were just as happy or hap- 
pier in their independent state than 
they were when they had to punch 
a time clock every morning. 14% 
said they would rather be working 
but only because their pension pay- 
ments were not enough to maintain 
their previous standards of living. 

Prevailing Notion Five: A worker 
at 65 still has a lot of good working 
years left and it’s a waste to retire 
him. 

The Survey Showed: Most pen- 
sioners admitted that their best 
working years were over when they 
entered the 60s and that if they kept 
working they would prefer lighter 
and less responsible work. 

Prevailing Notion Six: A worker 
will be happier in retirement if he 
plans for his leisure in advance. 

The Survey Showed: No differ- 
ence. Old-timers who were fully pre- 
pared for retirement were no hap- 
pier than their counterparts who re- 
ceived no other indoctrination than 
the traditional gold watch and sac- 
charine farewell from the president. 


Lawrence Stessin 
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impeccability, are such annuals as 
American Can & Electric’s. Superior in 
appearance and general information, 
AG&E’s booklet is just not fiscally 
frank. Principal demerits: no pictorial 
handling of the money flow, only a 
grudging two-year comparison. Detroit 
Edison, Southern Company and North- 
ern States Power scorn visual aids com- 
pletely, don’t offer texts brilliant enough 
to offset this shortcoming. 

Only fair are five annuals rating in 
the 60s. Florida Power & Light's 
jumbled opus doesn’t read any better 
than it looks. Columbus & Southern’s 
rates well as a looker, is a pedestrian 
plodder informatively. Middle South’s 
peekaboo cover opens into a very pretty 
picture of the Mississippi Delta region, 
gives less perspective on the company. 
Carolina Power & Light overplays the 
regional story, underplays the financial 
one. Commonwealth Edison apparently 
thinks stockholder fodder is a grim 
dish to be spooned as sparingly as pos- 
sible. Chairman Charles Y. Freeman 
writes a so-so letter, lets it go at that. 

Down in the ruck of also rans are 
four essentially bare-boned reports. 
GPU’s resembles nothing quite so 
much as a prospectus, but does offer 
a fair amount of financial fact. Not so 
Standard Gas & Electric’s ecrue eyesore. 
It ain’t got nuthin’—even a comparison 
of 1951 results with 1950's. North 
American makes a pass at reporting, 


_ but it’s not much of a try. 


CHEMICALS 


AMONG test-tubers, Food Machinery’s 
wood-grained 40-pager serves as pro- 
totype. For well-balanced complete- 
ness, it lacks scarcely a thing, which 
only goes to prove the four-color press 
is no automatic answer to annual re- 
porters’ problems. Food Machinery’s 
black and white austerity is relieved 
only by a brownish tinting. Charts and 
text combine nicely to tell the company 
story, display financial figures with 
clarity and precision. 

Monsanto’s Golden Anniversary text 
is a little more colorful than Food Ma- 
chinery’s. Simple and effective charts 
cover more than the usual uses. Ex- 
ample: one compares research expendi- 
tures to sales in the last decade. Spe- 
cial sections, discursive and pointed, 
cover every topic of general interest 
from production to personnel. Best: that 
on expansion. 

Eastman Kodak, less promotion- 
minded than Monsanto (except towards 
its photo line), maintains a more sober 
standard, although the photographic 
illustration is, naturally, outstanding. 
Well done, graphically adept, the fi- 
nancial story is clean-cut. So is the 
sales rundown, although the advertising 
pitch intrudes somewhat. 
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Using complex company organization 
as their frame, Koppers and Commer- 
cial Solvents break up their story along 
divisional lines. Koppers’ (in red) is the 
drier discourse, Solvents’ (in blue) the 
more fullblown pictorially. Koppers’ an- 
nual contains a smidgeon more general 
fact, but Solvents’ displays its finances 
a little more cleverly. 

A high-powered personality approach 
keys ex-flyboy Jack Frye’s report on 
General Aniline & Film. The tenor is 
defensive (GAF is 95% Government- 
controlled as a seized war asset). As a 
result, more than any other in the list, 
GAF’s print-piece yives stockholders a 
cuance to “meet” management. They 
also get a bonus in five photogravure 
prints tucked in the back cover fold- 
over. GAF, probably because of its pre- 
carious position, offers a little more 
financial perspective than most similar 
companies, spotlights them nicely. Ex- 
ception to Frye’s usual candor: no in- 
dication of current book value per 
share, which GAF persistently refuses 
to calculate. 

Dow doesn’t dance along quite so 
jauntily in its annual spiei to stockhold- 
ers. Not overly attractive in format or 
style is President Leland Doan’s review 
of the year. Doan, who on other occa- 
sions speaks with vision and vigor, here 
is satisfied to do a routine job. The 
three good charts that somehow crept 
in are good, but they badly need more 
teilows. 

Clean reporting and broad coverage 
mark Du Pont’s 150th year-ender. But 
it lacks a whit here and there, keeping 
it from the first rank. Charts are pre- 
cise and cizan text simple. But some- 
how Du Pont stands a little too much 


DOW’S DATA: no jaunty dance 


on its dignity to make the results seem 
very important. Research, a story Du 
Pont excels in telling elsewhere, is 
skimped. 

Pfizer, growing like a Terrylac-fed 
shoat, takes very little time to sketch 
financial whys and wherefores. Its beau- 
tiful full-page colored spreads on or- 
ganic molds highlight the essentials of 
the business, but financial data misses 
the limelight. 

Anything but windy is Air Reduc- 
tion’s small-sized opus. The few charts 
nicely complement the terse text as far 
as either goes. But the needed financial 
perspective isn’t drawn. 

Entirely chartless are Pennsalt’s and 
Allied Chemical’s volumes. Pennsalt’s 
book is eminently tasteful and simple, 
offers a 15-year review for the serious 


reader. To the more casual reader the 
text is a dead loss. No effort at all is 
made to simplify. 

Allied Chemical prints its message 
en cheap pulp, barely escapes a bare- 
bone “why should we explain” tone. 
With Mathieson and American Cyana- 
mid, it shares the cellar position on the 
list just ahead of Texas Gulf, which is 
way aown in a sub-basement of its own. 

Mathieson grudgingly concedes five 
charts on one page of its grim 60th an- 
niversary scorecard. Which is more than 
Cyanamid will do. Cyanamid allows 
only two pages ot discourse in its en- 
tire 16-page leaflet. Like the others, it 
tas, however, a ten-year summary. 

Of the rest, Union Carbide’s report 
produces the most disappointment with 
its feeble puff of nearly empty wind. 
The only eddy that blows anybody any 
good is the multi-colored, 32-page bro- 
chure tucked under the back cover. 

As for Texas Gulf Sulphur’s naked 
pamphlet, well, it meets the SEC’s re- 
porting requirements. That’s all. 


RAILROADS 


Despite the plethora of accounting 
detail, major shortcoming of railroad 
reporting efforts is a sheer lack of 
well-organized financial data. Despite 
the interest-catching covers, the in- 
teriors are too often no more attractive 
than an aging commuters’ coach. Ex- 
ample: Seaboard’s bright-skinned, dull- 
centered 44-pager, which doggedly 
counts every train-mile and driven 
spike, produces a mighty light payload 
for investors. Nowhere is there a simple 
historical record of the financial pay- 
off running back beyond 1950. Others 
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Chicago, Burlington & 


Northern Pacific. 


General Com- 


Financial Infor- posite 
tation Data mation Rating 


60 45 65 56 
90 
60 


75 
85 
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eee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
iit He PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. N ¥ 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of July. . 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 








Just as the way to a healthy man’s 
heart is through his stomach, last 
month’s path to continuing prosper- 
ity was through the nation’s bread- 
basket where Midwesterners began 
to spy money in‘a bumper wheat 
crop. Acting like an India rubber 
ball (the harder you hit the higher 
it goes), the economy discounted 
eastern heat, shrugged off the steel 
strike. Forses National Index inched 
forward 3% over last year, a full 
point better than June’s_ record. 
Twenty-one areas elbowed up to 
share the goodies of the groaning 
board—St. Louis and Omaha for the 
third month in a row, eight from 
June, 11 newcomers. Eleven others 
declined. Compared with recent 
months, even New England lost less 
ground from last year than usual. 
Cities struggling with tightest 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


belts were centered in the South- 
east. But business slides in Raleigh, 
Chattanooga, Columbia and Mont- 
gomery—all raw cotton towns—and 
lesser slips in rayon-nylon weaving 
Richmond and Roanoke, are prob- 
ably ended as textiles revive. 

Where the steel strike struck, it 
hit hard. Pittsburgh and Birming- 
ham both skidded 5% below the 
month before; Wilmington was off 
7% and coal-mining Pueblo tumbled 
7% under July, 1951. 

Best fed economically with good 
sales, booming lumber and construc- 
tion activity was Spokane. Further 
south, San Francisco displayed a 
big spurt, got pushed along by busy 
shipbuilding and manufacturing, 
with neighboring Sacramento 
close behind. In Wichita, aircraft 
hummed. The crop and twin conven- 
tions kept Chicago moneymen and 
merchants sleek and happy. 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change from Corresponding 











Wichita, Kans. (S)............. 19% Months Last Year) 
re 16 May June July 
ee a a (a 12 New England ... —3% -—3% —1% 
Spokane, Wash. ............... ll Middle Atlantic.. +5 +2 42 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Tex.......... 10 Midwest ........ —2 0 0 
Cheyenne, Wyo................ 9 OS Se 411 +§ 0 
a a CS 9 South Central.... +4 46 48 
Albuquerque, N. M. (3)........ 9 North Central.... —l1 0 +4 
eS Se | 8 Mountain ....... +1 42 +] 
PED Oo oct 6s-b kip aie 8 a ee +S <4+2 +48 
(In parentheses: number of suc- NATIONAL 
cessive months listed in this column.) i). ia +2% 12% +38% 
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in the same caboose: CB&Q, Erie, New 
Haven, Northern Pacific, ACL, South- 
ern and Union Pacific. 

Mighty Santa Fe entirely disregards 
statistical digestibility, scorns charts 
and readable tables. Dull from start 
to finish, Atchison’s annual ammo 
misses fire except when President Fred 
Gurley lays his charge of explosive 
expostulation against government regu- 
latory policies. But financial fireworks 
that would highlight the road’s what's. 
what are lacking. The single sparkler: 
a financial recap dating back to 1896, 
Southern, to which the same criticism 
applies, takes its recap back to 1895. 

Three modern-minded lines use their 
stockholder-briefing equipment with 
streamlined skill, do not assume the 
investor should be forced either to 
wade through statistical stews or fly 
blind. These three—C&O, N. Y. Central 
and Illinois Central—succeed nicely in 
making tracks into investors’ regard. 

Chessie is by all odds the pacemaker, 
Turned out in a superb human-interest 
cover, Chessie’s °51 flyer takes share- 
holders into the boardroom for a peep 
at directors at work. Immediately 
thereafter it highlights where C&O 
stands among U.S. railroads (first in 
tonnage, second in shareholders, fourth 
in net income—although only tenth in 
revenues). 

Perhaps Bob Young would be a little 
more sparing with pix and charts if he 
didn’t have such a good story to tell. 
However, other roads like Santa Fe, 
with equally good records, don’t make 
the attempt. 

Central’s opus, which Bob Young 
longs to write some day after taking 
over the road, easily rates the No. 2 
spot. Its one weakness is a too-evident 
flatness of text and layout, for comfort, 
a failing shared by Illinois Central. 

In the middling good category, but 
lapped by the pacemakers, are no less 
than six other entrants. Both Erie's 
and B&O’s slim sheets tend to soft- 
pedal the future, and B&O, while 
sporting fine charts, fails to draw its 
story tightly together. The facts are 
there; missing is management telling 
the story. Southern Pacific, another of 
the “good” reports, fails most glaringly 
in having no highlight page for easy 
reference and in a paucity of graphic 
illustrations. 

The remainder make dull work of 
their annual chance for stockholder 
enlightenment. Easiest to excuse is 
CB&Q, with only 771 shareholders to 
circularize. But Union Pacific’s 62,000 
investors are inexcusably brushed off 
with a completely antiquated mon- 
strosity. Worst of all treated are ACL's 
and New Haven’s thousands. Their 
efforts are so dubious, it is more charit- 
able to reserve comment. 
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NEW IDEAS 












Backache Banisher 


Comfy Bak Folding Seat, says its 
manufacturer, banishes the backache 
from bleacher, row boat seats and pic- 
nic benches. Made of heavy duty 




























canvas and buttressed by a steel frame, 
“Comfy” readily snaps on to any bench, 
has enough spring to support out-of- 
doors afficionados in the style to which 
they would like to become accustomed. 
Seat collapses into a lightweight roll, 
slips easily into pocket or tackle box, 
according to the maker (A. G. Busch & 
Co., Inc., 2682 N. Central Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, Ill.). 






















Car Cradle 


To keep car-borne moppets on their 
yack and off yours, is this new Play-In- 
{t Car Crib. Padded on sides and bot- 













































‘om, crib swathes all exposed hardware, 
xeeps junior-league back seat drivers 
rom knocking their heads on curves, 
‘hort stops. When not in use, crib 
olds into compact package, says the 
narketer, is made of reversible, wash- 
ible plastic, will fit all autos (Progres- 
‘ive Enterprises, 5533 So. Western 
Ave., Los Angeles 62, Calif.). 











Tied Up? 

To take the rumple out of travelers’ 
ties, A. N. MecCreight Products has 
fashioned a transparent plastic cover 
Which fits into luggage, keeps cravats 
flat, stops them from shifting. Will 
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hold 12 ties (A. N. McCreight Prod- 
ucts, 301-303 W. Washington Ave., 
DuBois, Pa.). 


Fiend Screen 


“Door-Hi” screens may be the answer 
to people who want to isolate videots 
and their infernal machine, allow read- 
ing or talk in a TV-afflicted room. 




























Made of white or unlacquered fruit- 
wood, they can also be used to provide 
folding-bedded guests with privacy. 
“Door-Hi’s” are 80 inches tall, come 
with three or four panels. Latter have 
movable louvres so that light and air 
can be regulated. Manufacturer says 
addition of hinges readily makes screen 
into shuttered door (Paul Heinley Co., 
1620 Euclid St., Santa Monica, Calif.). 


Eye Opener 


With G-S magnetic probe the eyes 
won't have it. Probe is designed to pull 








stray metal particles out of workers’ 
eyes, will also suck metallic dust off 
“delicate electrical instruments,” from 
storage bins, corners and other tough- 
to-reach spots. Degree of magnetic 
strength is controlled by turning end 


knob (General Scientific Instrument 
Co., 1412 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 
2, Pa.). 











Know all men by these 


CHRISTMAS. PRESENTS: 


Know all business men. .. it isn’t too 
early to think of placing orders for 
Christmas gifts for your clients, cus- 
tomers, staff, friends, Write or call 
our Mr. E. Karabell. He'll send you a 
catalogue, make suggestions, show 
you a thousand handsome and useful 
items, handle monogramming, gift 
wrapping... at no extra charge. And 
of course quantity 

orders receive 


special consideration. 


New Stud Box in 
tan pigskin with 
pockets in lid 

for those always- 
disappearing 
collar stays. 
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* Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
9 do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
* possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
> the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
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inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe I.A.A. 
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The value of FORBES 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based upon its 
essential value to the 
reader. 

















BOOKLETS 





Valwble booklets are published by 
m« .y concerns and made available 
jiee to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


128. Reram Crepir Survey 1951: Is 
based on sales, receivables and inventories 
of nine principal types of credit-granting 
retail stores in Second Federal Reserve 
District. Covers “borrowing” effect of 1950 
scare buying on 1951 sales. Also points 
to increased importance of credit sales in 
clothing, calls it a “continuation of .. . 
movement evident since the end of World 
War II as distribution of sales between 
cash and credit gradually returned toward 
prewar proportions.” Similarly with major 
appliances on which there had formerly 
been a sharp rise in cash sales. Report by 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York (6 
pages). 


129. 1,001 Facts ABpout VANCOUVER, 
Canapa: Vest pocket tourist guide an- 
swers “most frequently asked questions 
about the city.” Gives history, breakdown 


of population by birthplace, religion; dis- 
cusses “recreation grounds,” traffic rules, 
summarizes last year’s average monthly 
weather conditions. For potential perma- 
nent residents, it covers industry by type 
and payroll, lists number and kind of busi- 
nesses licensed in the city (32 pages). 


130. WxHere Does Your CHariry Mon- 
ry Go?: Hyperthyroid professional fund 
raisers, author says, have got a strangle- 
hold on charity donations in “forty cities,” 
are grappling for them with “super chests” 
in “at least fifty more.” Ch. tity drummers’ 
argument that one sustained drive pet 
community, with allocation to each local 
welfare agency lays the ghost of burden- 
some “multiple drives” is sales talk, au- 
thor says, doesn’t square with fund facts. 
Reason: “super chests” have high “pro- 
fessional” overhead, must conjure with ab- 
stract ideas rather than with the specific 
goal of cancer or tuberculosis, trample in- 
dividual freedom (“Americans like to give 
when and to whom they please”) (4 
pages ). 


131. Survey Or 1951 Operations OF 
SERVICE WHOLESALE Druccists: Covers 
171 reports from the 187 members of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Association. 
Chockful of fiscal facts, it shows division 


of payroll dollar, number of emrloyees in 
relation to sales, stock turnover rates, 
rental, trucking and delivery expenses, 
profit before and after taxes and a host of 
other well ducumented details (56 pages), 


132. F.O.B. Los ANGELFs: Superlative 
laden, technicolor labor «t love in which 
L.A. Department of Power and Water ex- 
plains why more industrialists should be 
in the Angelic City. Reasons: growing 
population (since 1930 Los Angeles has 
shot from sixth to second most populous 
city in U.S.); “mild climate,” which “at- 
fords substantial savings in construction, 
operation and maintenance of almost all 
types of plants”; nearness to raw mate- 
rials, farm products (40 pages). 


133. THrirrt Prans: Sees thrift plans 
as a valuable adjunct to contributory pen- 
sion plans which are “more appreciated” 
by older employeees, who stand to benefit 
sooner than younger ones panting over the 
long haul. Discusses various thrift plans, 
advisibility of tax counsel in implement- 
ing them, investment of plan funds. Type 
of plan chosen varies with management 
objective: “Some . . . want to promote 
thrift . . . others try to ease . . . retirement 
. . . some to encourage stock ownership.” 
(14 pages). 
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How General Mills’ sales dollar 
was divided last year 
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For an illustrated annual report of General Mills’ 
last fiscal year, write... Dept. of Public Services, 
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1952 1951 
..--$468,864,838 $435,947,827 
9,549,466 11,520,508 
6,512,539 6,483,738 
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Aboard M. V. BRITANNIC (Cunard White Star), 


August 15, 1952 


approaching Britain. 


SmpNEY DEERING, Salon Deck Sailor, would rather 
own property than shares in the Cunard Company 
—and he does! He owns his home, fully paid for, 
in Cheshire, where he is happy to spend one week 
each month with his wife and three-year-old child. 

When asked whether he wouldn't like to be part- 
owner of his company, he replied: “No, I’d rather 
be just an employee. I'm happy and contented. I 
make enough money to live nicely.” 

Bill Black, Dining Room Steward, says he has 
a comfortable apartment in Liverpool, had an auto- 
mobile before he was married, and will buy a tele- 
vision set “as soon as there is a better variety of 
programs.” Likes working for Cunard, is able to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of satisfactory food, 
favors Churchill and believes, if given a chance, 
he will get Britain on her feet again. 

“It is better for the country,” he says, “for the 
people to have to pay something, as they do now, 
for prescriptions and other medical supplies and 
attention, rather than to get everything ‘free.’ If 
they only realized that they are paying, in taxes, 
for everything they get, as they think, ‘for nothing,’ 
they wouldn’t be so happy about handouts.” 

An Irish elevator operator referred to the two 
classes of “poor” people in Ireland—the “poor- 
poor,” who earn two or three pounds a week (less 
than $6 and $9) and the “rich-poor,” who earn 
about five pounds or more a week (less than $9)! 

When congratulated on the fact that his people 
seemed to be happy, Captain Sell replied: “Oh, 
but they have more opportunities than the average 
British worker.” 

The fact is, however, that these workers have 
these opportunities because they looked for them— 
and were not content with working conditions on 
land. On the whole, the Britannic staff are intelli- 
gent, informed, very courteous and affable. 

The sad truth is that the more intelligent, think- 
ing Britons have been and still are emigrating to 
other countries, where they can use their brains 
to more advantage for themselves. 

Chatting with J. W. Davies, Technical Manager, 
and J. I. McErlain, Production Engineer of the 
M. O. Valve Company, subsidiary of the British 
General Electric Company (no connection with 
G.E. of the United States), who are returning from 
a visit to the U.S. where they studied production 
and technical aspects of radio tube manufacturing, 
declared that they had learned a great deal. Al- 
though our operations are on a much larger scale, 
and therefore not directly applicable to their type 
of operations, they had no doubt that some of the 
things they had learned could be used in their 
particular industry. 


Not all British workers dissatisfied 
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The best television sets in Britain cost between 
60 and 70 pounds (around $200)—one-third of this 
is tax. Owners of a radio and/or television set have 
to pay a license fee of one guinea ($3) annually 
for each. 

In the fullness of time television will be as pop- 
ular as radio in Britain, says Mr. Davies, even 
though there is only one program available. He 
doesn’t believe the people there would like adver- 
tising via television—not our type of “commercials,” 
heaven forbid!—but if “dignified” advertising would 
give them a choice of programs, they might coun- 
tenance it. 

Asked about the British worker and his attitude 
and ambitions, both men agreed that workers, 
whether in England or America, want the same 
thing, namely, better living conditions, and are 
prepared to work for it—“all workers want a little 
more of the results of their efforts.” 

They agreed also that, if the present government 
remains in power long enough, they will bring 
about conditions which will benefit the country as 
a whole—and that “close cooperation with America 
will benefit the whole world, or at least that part 
of the world which believes in our ways of life.” 

No use complaining about high taxes—we are 
all suffering from this. “Of course, everyone would 
be happier if taxes could be lowered.” 

Says Mr. Davies: “Due to the fact that we have 
had to produce a lot of exports in order to pay for 
the stuff we are importing, we have not yet reached 
the position where we can supply all our own 
requirements at the same time—but we will eventu- 
ally reach that stage by our own efforts. Although 
they, naturally, don’t like to have their living stand- 
ards lowered, British workers have adapted them- 
selves to altered circumstances and are hopeful 
that things will work out all right.” 

Regarding the gambling habits of British work- 
ers, Mr. Davies does not believe they are a deter- 
rent to work—“just a pastime. Remember, our work- 
ers do not have as many means of entertainment as 
Americans.” 

What impressed them most in the American fac- 
tories they visited was the great evidence of coop- 
eration—and our faster “tempo.” Our machinery is 
so highly productive that, they point out, it “neces- 
sitates that the operatives work at the same rate 
of speed.” If Britain were able to introduce this 
same machinery, the workers, in their opinion, 
would respond as American workers do. Britain, 
however, they say, doesn’t have the vast internal 
market America has. 
—B. C. Fores. 


[Note.—Next issue will contain a first-hand report 
on conditions in Britain.] 


The new Bache Selected List 


answers these questions for in- 
vestors. Its clearcut analysis 
takes into account the impend- 
ing election, arms spending, 
government finances, and con- 
sumer and capital goods ex- 
penditures. All these factors 
are used as a guide to specific 
recommendations among indus- 
tries and individual companies 
fevored for income, capital ap- 
preciation or growth. 

Here is the factual, decision- 
making help investors are look- 
ing for in this pre-election pe- 
riod of uncertainty. Ask for the 


Bache Selected List FO-32. 


BACHE & Co. . 
Founded 1879 
Wembers New York Stock & Curb Exchanges 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
other Leading Stock & Commodity Exchanges 


36 Wall St., New York 5 
Telephone: Digby 4-3600 














MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 


Opwestors MUTUAL 


procstors STOCK FUND 


Doctors SELECTIVE FUND 


F ACE-AMOUNT 
CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Ohwestors 
SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


* 


For prospectuses of any of 
these investment companies, 
check one of the boxes below: 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
Established 1894 
232 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
(0 INVESTORS MUTUAL 
C] INVESTORS STOCK FUND 
(] INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
C] INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 


Please send the prospectuses abvut the in- 
westment company or companies checked 
above. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 








STATE 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 





THE MOST pronounced of all seasonal 
market trends—the summer advance— 
now is in full flower. And professional 
opinion, which has viewed this creep- 
ing bull market with more hope than 
conviction, now talks of an uptrend un- 
til election. After that, so goes popular 
thinking, the curtain presumably will 
fall, the outlook “cloud up,” if not 
darken. But why set on November 4 
as a target date? Why not August 15— 
which allows for the habit of hot weath- 
er rallies to “top off’ this month and be 
followed by an indian summer decline? 
Actually, there are a number of rea- 
sons why the market may pause and 
refresh itself in the two months before 
election. (1) This is a year of dis- 
tortions and contradictions, a year 
that doesn’t encourage broad, overall, 
sweeping movements. (2) No matter 
what thermometer is used, stocks have 
advanced handsomely in the last three 
months, and values no longer are as 
tempting as they were. (3) The rise in 
steel prices may have set in motion a 
further profit margin “squeeze,” thus 
making the September quarter the sixth 
in a row to record a year-to-year earn- 
ings decline. 

There are reasons, too, why the two 
months after election may offer a sur- 
prisingly good speculative environment. 
Certainly, a managed economy, which 
means Government attempts to influ- 
ence the trend, will remain a part of 
our national scheme of things. And, no 
matter who is elected, our defense ex- 
penditures will continue to expand as 
per plan, which means a budget deficit 
in this Government fiscal year. Further- 
more, why discount the second most 
persistent of all seasonal market pat- 
terns, the year-end rally? Or overlook 
the fact that election year markets usu- 
ally end up higher than they were at 
the half-year point? 

More important, the production trend 
has turned upward and business should 
be “good” for the rest of this year—not 
just until election. This doesn’t mean 
“boom,” for our productive capacity 
can supply defense needs and civilian 
demand. Rather, it means recognition 
of the fact that we’re in the midst of 
another change in the timetable when 
classic economics pointed to an impor- 
tant downtrend. 

The first delay came this spring, 
when the stretching out of our arma- 
ment program meant that a potential 
stimulant which would have been only 











temporarily exhilarating was turned in- 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Philosophy for a neuter gender year 


to a sustaining cushion. The second de- 
lay is just beginning to exert its force, 
for the steel strike has corrected previ- 
ously burdensome inventories in certain 
lines. Now, there is a lag to be made 
up, and the capital goods industries 
still possess heavy order backlogs. Fur- 
thermore, soft goods and consumer 
goods lines—the weak spots in the econ- 
omy earlier this year—have turned up- 
ward. The natural processes of correc- 
tion were completed late this spring. 

This background points up another 
thought: We're in a period where those 
who try to have a “pat label” for every- 
thing are apt to be disappointed. When, 
for example, has the market been so 
calloused to positive deterioration in 
various industries and companies? To 
a growing need for working capital? 
To a narrowing margin of dividend cov- 
erage? When has a market been so 
selective that it’s theoretically been pos- 
sible to operate profitably on both the 
long and short side at the same time? 
When new highs in the average are 
accompanied by no more than about 
10% of the stocks listed? 

If anything, we're in an era of neuter 
gender—when the boom is over, but 
the bust hasn’t appeared. Why talk 
about bull market, or bear market, 
when we're in an era where extremes 
are being avoided? When the economic 
sophistication of the average stock buy- 
er will result in continued selectivity? 
We're in an era where it’s wise to set 
one’s sights on the stars, and where 
management will be the “pay off.” If 
this is a time that tries investors’ souls, 
it also is a time when special ability, or 
growth via internal rehabilitation, is a 
requisite for corporate progress. 

We're in an era, too, where com- 
panies that can capitalize on the new 
postwar normal of demand, the shifting 
of our population and industrial cen- 
ters, the redistribution of national in- 
come, offer special promise. In other 
words, “growth,” and consequently 
speculative opportunities, can be found 
in the least expected places. 

Consider, for example, the tremend- 
cus new market that has opened up for 
paints, garden tools, home magazines 
etc., as a result of the building boom 
... The “pluses” in the farm equipment 
and fertilizer industries as a result of 
our growing population, which spells 
a need for higher yields per acre and 
greater mechanization. . . . The steadily 
rising trend of replacement tire sales 
as a result of the increasing number 
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cars on the road. : . . The road-building 
boom that may lie ahead because our 
highways have lagged far behind the 
increase in our car population. Over 
half our roads were built 20 to 30 years 
ago and practically none were built to 
carry present traffic loads. 

Naturally, there’s growth in more ob- 
vious places, such as the air condi- 
tioning industry, which this year has 
reached a new high in consumer ac- 
ceptance. But the chief points to bear 
in mind are that: (1) The chemical 
and drug industries do not have a 
monopoly on growth; actually, there’s 
been trouble in paradise this year; (2) 
In this neuter gender period, growth 
can come from things other than excit- 
ing other new products. For example, 
big as television set production eventu- 
ally can be, it will only be one facet of 
the coming electronic age. Thus, the 
component parts makers may offer in- 
teresting speculative possibilities from 
here out, for they can capitalize on the 
industrial applications of electronics. 

It’s been said that any time is a good 
time to buy a good stock, and there 
are many which are attractive in to- 
day’s neuter gender economy. Here are 
a few where little or no premium is 
being paid for the company’s growth 
rating: 

Bell & Howell, with an aggressive, 
young management, is a long-term 
‘play” on the growing use of micro- 
ilm and the growth possibilities of the 
sound projector field. . . . Carrier Cor- 
poration, the leading “independent” in 
the air-conditioning field, will benefit 
next year from the tremendous word- 
of-mouth advertising generated by the 
heat wave. . . . Globe-Union, one of the 
leading electronic components makers 
and supplier of batteries to Sears, Roe- 
buck, has top position in the new field 
of printed electronic circuits. . . . Whirl- 
pool Corporation, maker of the Sears, 
Roebuck “Kenmore” line, now has the 
capacity to develop consumer accept- 
ance for its own brand, and should en- 
joy operating economies from a recent 
merger. 


Smney B. Lurie, Industrial and 
Market Analyst for Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, is substituting for Joseph 
D. Goodman who is on vacation. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Correction 


Forses August 1 issue (p. 23) reported 
a decline in stockholders of Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York from 150,439 in 
1950 to 132,844 in 1951. This was an 
error. The 1951 year-end figure should 
~~ been 159,647, representing a gain of 
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OF COURSE, 


We would like to be your Sroker 


And we appreciate that the broker-client relationship is a personal one 
in much the same sense as the lawyer-client relationship. We like to 
think that the results published in Forbes Magazine, August ist issue, 
entitled “Wall Street Comes Across,” are not uncommon because of the 
care with which we endeavor to answer every inquiry. 


Moreover, we bring to your investment problem .. . 


® A comprehensive knowledge of securities and markets 
based on our 54 years of continuous Stock Exchange 
experience. 


© All the available facts on your investment problems and 
seasoned judgment in their interpretation. 


© A personal concern for the welfare of every client, for we 
know that is the only basis for mutual success. 


We invite you to drop in and talk over your investment problems with 
us at any time, or if you wish, write for our latest “Highlights in the 
Financial News” and a personalized portfolio suited to your individual 


needs. Refer to Department G-2. 


Fifty-four Years 
of Stock Exchange 


Experience 





ee Granger & Co. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Important Exchanges 
111 Broadway, New York 6 


WOrth 4-1700 














CANADA----WARRANTS 


FROBISHER - CANADIAN DECALTA - EUREKA - BAILEY SELBURN 
FENIMORE IRON - ONTARIO PYRITES - BARVUE MINES 


Common stock warrants for all the above are trading on the Toronto Stock Exchange — many 
more trade in the United States. To illustrate the potential of the common stock warrant: 
Within the last decade $500 investments in each of Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
common stock warrants (all U.S.) appreciated to $44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 


If you are interested in capital appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 


It discusses Warrants in their different phases—explores many avenues of their profitable 
purchase and sale — describes current opportunities in Warrants. 


For your copy send $2 to the publishers, R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y., or send for free descriptive folder. 











‘% THEN TURN THE CORNER NOW 


WHAT ABOUT 
THESE 
STOCKS 


Rayonier Inc. 

6. L. Martin 

Giant Yellowknife 
Cons. Coppermines 


& THEIR 
PRICES Scocstooe 


AND PROSPECTS 
if you are interested in their 
probable 1952 high check with 
us. Send in 10c to cover mailing 
costs on our calculation of 
the one we advise for you to 


BUY and HOLD. 
ADDRESS US 


Report FM ti wallisuRveY 


IF SUCCESS IS JUST AROUND THE CORNE 
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COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
1932 


a 
Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 


ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 














Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS L. DUPONT & CO 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





WANTED—$3.50 


From man or woman who wants to learn about the 
huge OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES MARKET 
where growth companies start, where Mutual Funds 
sell. For $3.50 you receive year’s subscription to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, 
monthly pocket size magazine read by thousands. 
Features include earnings, dividends and prices of 
hundreds of unlisted companies. Also industry 
analyses, utility motes, initial public offerings, 
mutual memos, stock index, CANADIAN comment, 
free literature service, company briefs. 


FOR YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION PLUS FREE COPY 
OF “DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS” SEND ONLY $3.50 


fee 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 7, Jenkintown, Pa. 


STOP-LOSS ORDER: 
SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION 
FOR COMMODITY TRADERS 


Not only do the weekly bulletins and 
special telegrams of Commodity Trend 
ice keep you informed on _ every 
futures market in hoth the U. 
Canada, each trading recommendation also 
advises the exact price at which stop-loss 
orders should be placed. Can you afford 
to be without this “‘Insurance Policy’? 





Send for copies of current bulletins, free 
on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7330 

















Fleming's latest 


Stock to Buy 


A SPECULATION in Base Metals, 
and Williston Basin Oil & Gas. 
World wide. 
GROWTH by diversified, alert, ownership. 


Profits every year since 1927. 


BUY IT NOW. Summary and latest guid- 
ance for our 4 managed plans, NEW in- 
quirers, $1. 
SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, ESD San Diego 5, Cal. 











MARKET OUTLOOK 





WHILE THE market appears to be in the 
process of flouting all of the technical 
probabilities based on previous experi- 
ence, it should be kept in mind that in 
reality only a minority of stocks has 
exceeded their 1951 highs. 

In the Market Outlook for August 1 
it was pointed out that of the 83 groups 
making up Standard & Poor's weekly 
index only 18 groups in early July were 
higher than their 1951 tops» In the 
following two weeks 21 groups were 
able to exceed their 1951 highs. How- 
ever, among these 21 groups selling 
above their 1951 highs, there were 
four groups that were below their best 
prices in 1946. Thus, out of 83 groups 
there were only 17 selling at levels in 
excess of their 1951 and 1946 peaks. 

Included in these 17 groups are 
three categories of oil stocks. A com- 
posite group of 18 oil stocks is com- 
posed of one group of five crude oil 
producers and another group made up 
of 13 integrated oil companies. These 
18 oil stocks account for the record 
highs above 1929 levels reached by the 
420 industrial stock index. This index 
at 210.0 is only 6 per cent above the 
1929 high of 197.7. As compared with 
this figure for the total index, the oil 
group at the 1952 high of 365.3 was 
106 per cent above its 1929 high. 

The total market value of the out- 
standing 280,000,000 shares of these 
18 oil companies was $17,165,000,000. 
At the top in 1929 the total market 
value of the stocks in the oil group was 


Technical indications 


approximately $8,300,000,000. The in- 
crease of $8,800,000,000 in the market 
value of the oil group between 1929 
and 1952 explains why the 420 stock 
average is higher than its 1929 peak 
despite the fact that 66 out of 83 
groups are selling below either their 
1951 or 1946 highs. 

There can be no question that the 
oils have been the dominant group of 
the last three years. This was also true 
of the oil group in the years immedi- 
ately following World War I. Despite 
an increase of 188 per cent in domestic 
crude oil production between 1919 and 
1927, the Standard & Poor’s-oil group 
failed to exceed its 1919 high. By 1927 
the chemical group and the electrical 
equipments had more than tripled their 
highest levels reached in 1919. If any- 
thing should go wrong with the long- 
range inflationary trend on which the 
investment popularity of oils has been 
largely based there could be another 
protracted period during which oil 
stocks could prove relatively disappoint- 
ing from a market viewpoint. 

In previous columns attention has 
been called to the fact that the Stand- 
ard & Poor's index of 23 low-priced 
common stocks in February broke 
through its November, 1951, low and 
continued its decline in March, April, 
May and June. Thus far the low for 
the year was made during the third 
week of June, at 191.3. It recovered 
to 195.7 at the beginning of July but 
later in the month, as the Standard & 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 
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Poor's industrial indexes advanced to 
all-time record highs, the 23 low-priced 
index relapsed to 192.3. 

‘Market history since 1928 justifies 
the forecast that the major trend of the 
market, over a period possibly of sev- 
eral years, is now being more accurately 
forecast by the decline in the low- 
priced index than by the continued 
strength in the Standard & Poor's in- 
dustrial stock indexes. As indicated by 
relative trends in 1929, 1930, 1938, 
1939, 1941, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, it 
was the low-priced index that foreshad- 
owed general market declines while the 
high-priced averages struggled to avoid 
the trend toward lower levels. 

The explanation of the downtrend in 
§ the low-priced index since last October 
is revealed in the trend cf earnings, a 
factor that has recently been ob- 
scured by preoccupation with arma- 
f ments, strikes and politics. On a quar- 
terly basis, the earnings of the Standard 
& Poors 50 industrial stocks used in 
the daily index reached a high in the 
third quarter of 1950. By the first quar- 
ter of 1952 the earnings of these stocks 
showed a decline of nearly 40 per cent. 

The extremely vulnerable position of 
most of the companies whose stocks 
§ are used in the 23 low-priced index is 
indicated by a decline of approximately 
70 per cent in the unadjusted earnings 
of these companies between the third 
quarter of 1950 and the first quarter of 
this year. Over the years it has been 
tle marginal earnings position of the 
B lw-priced stocks that has enabled this 
index to foreshadow ultimate market 
ceclines ahead of averages made up of 
ligh-grade, high-priced issues. 

The downward trend of industrial 
arnings over a period of eighteen 
nonths presents an extremely interest- 
ig problem. There is at least a fair 
jossibility that for the first time in 
listory the stock market, as reflected 
h leading industrial averages, has con- 
tnued an important major advance far 
leyond the high point reached by earn- 
hgs of industrial corporations. This 
nay be the basic reason why the low- 
jriced stock index will again be proved 
rrect in its forecast of an ultimate 
‘eneral market decline. 


¢N THE BOOKSHELF 





d4merican Financial Institutions 

A thorough and well-integrated one- 
volume study of the entire American 
fnancial structure. Major financial in- 
stitutions, their functions and interrela- 
tionships, are dealt with individually by 
eading economists of universities and 
financial institutions. Recommended 
especially for students and teachers of 
finance and banking (by Herbert V. 
Prochnow, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1951, $8.00). 
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ATTENTION 
VOTERS! 


Learn Why Key Political 
Analysts Rave About 
The 


Political Almanac 
by GEORGE GALLUP 


and The American Institute 
of Public Opinion 


Foreword 


by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


320 pages 6” x 9” 











Partial Contents 
I. The Office of the President 

Rules of Presidential Succes- 
sien; the Third Term Amend- 
ment; Ranking of States by Per- 
centages of Republican Votes; 
Sectional Strength of leading par- 
ties in elections from 1900 to date; 
Party Strength by States in elec- 
tions since 1912; Ups and Downs 
of G.O.P.; Sectional Strength in 


cities with 100,000 population or. 


more; Vote by Age Groups; Vote 
by Occupations; The Labor Vote 
—1946 to date; Union vs. Non- 
Union; A. F. of L. vs. C. I. O. 


il. Voting Turnout 

Percentage of Adult Voting from 
1920 to date; Voting Participation 
by Sex; Vote for Representatives 
compared with vote for President: 
N. Y. City Registrations as a 
Barometer—Comparison with Na- 
tional Vote; Armed Forces Voting 
in 1944, 


ill. The Electoral College 

Number of Electors, how chosen, 
how they vote; Electoral Vote and 
Popular Vote; Comparison of 
Electoral Vote and Popular Vote 
Percentages—1900 to date; Elec- 
toral Votes by States, by Census, 
by Sections, Needed to Win. 


iV. The Senate 

Calendar of Senatorial Elections 
by States with maps; Senate Seats 
Up for Election in 1952, 1954, 
1956; U. S. Senate Elections— 
1900-1950. 


Vv. House of Representatives 

Congressional Apportionment by 
States; Distribution of Seats by 
Party, by Type of Area; 1950 
Congressional Elections—Vote by 
States and Sections. 


Vi. The South 

How the 13 Southern States Cast 
their Electoral Votes in Presiden- 
tial Elections — 1860-1948;  Pri- 
mary vs. General Election Vote in 
the South. 


Vil. The Conventions 
Number of Votes Needed to Win 
Nomination; How Total Number 
of Delegates is Determined; How 
Delegates are Chosen; How Vot- 
ing is Done in the Conventions. 


Vill. The 48 Governors 
Party; Term; Next Election; 
Vote for President Compared with 
Vote for Governor by States. 
PLUS... 
Resuts of an exclusive nation- 
wide survey naming the most 
influential and fastest rising 
Republicans and Democrats in 
each state. 
ALSO... 
VALUABLE TABLES, MAPS, CHARTS 





“Here at last is an authoritative survey of past 
and present data upon which to anticipate this 
year’s election results, national, state and local.” 
(1) 

"It is a non-partisan source book of electoral 
information useful alike to the voter who wishes 
to be informed, the political worker, the stu- 
dent of party politics and anyone who is at all 
interested in our government.” (2) 


"Contains the only complete compilation of election 
statistics on a national and state by state basis; voting 
trends of parties, age groups, occupational voting, the 
elusive independents." (3) 


"The Political Almanac is guaranteed to make 
any layman . . . a political expert.” (4) 

"Packed with facts to answer many questions which will 
be coming up this presidential year. Unslanted, meaning- 
ful statistics that don't take a slide-rule to grasp." (5) 


"Highly recommended for a place on the 
reference section of every library, public, busi- 
ness or personal, in America." (6) 


(1) Seattle Post Intelligencer; (2) St. Louis Globe Democrat; 
(3) Kingsport Tennessee Times; (4) Columbus Ohio Citizen; 
(5) Christian Science Monitor; (6) Wichita Kansas Eagle. 


Reserve Your Copy Today! 





B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
8-15 
Please rush me a copy of “The Political Almanac— 
1952" for 10 days’ free examination. At the end of 
this period, | will either return copy without obligation 
or remit $5.95 plus shipping charges. 
[] Remittance of $5.95 enclosed. [] Bill me. 
(Saves Shipping Charge) 
On N.Y.C., add 3% for sales tax. 
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Bull Market? 


On July 24 the Dow Theory indicated a 
renewal of the bull market. The majority 
of the experts are bullish. Will they be 
right or wrong? The procedure given by 
Curtiss Dahl in his book “Consistent 
Profits in the Stock Market” will be on 
the right side of any big price move 
whether up or down. Write for descrip- 
tive literature which gives proof. You 
will never regret it. Write Tri-State 
Offset Co., 817 Main Street, Dept. M, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 












LOW-PRICED OILS 


survey of small oil companies with 
holdings in the Williston, San Juan, 
Julesburg or other western oil areas will 
be sent free and without obligation. Ask 
for a copy. 


All are actively trading stocks selling 
below one dollar per share. 


AL. J. JOHNSON, Broker 
P.O. Box 101 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











Burroughs 


209th 
CONSECUTIVE CasH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents 
($.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BurRRrouGHs 
AppDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
payable Sept. 10, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business August 15, 1952. 


SHELDON F. Hatt, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
July 28, 1952. 




















MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


A bird’s-eye view 


Now Twat the market successfully has 
mastered the “triple top” discussed in 
the two previous columns, and given a 
Dow System reconfirmation of the 
broad upward trend, it is timely to take 
a bird’s eye view of the price level and 
of the quality of trading participation. 

On the average (and always remem- 
ber that an “average” does not mean 
too much in such a selective situation) , 
good stocks are selling at around 10% 
to 11% times earnings to return 5%% to 
5%% in dividends. 

While prices, as measured by the 
popular averages in dollars, are higher 
than at any time in 20 or 21 years, 
stocks are far better equities than they 
were 20 years ago, or even five years 
ago. They have more earning power, 
more dividend-paying ability, higher 
book values, and represent companies 
operating in a bigger economy blessed 
with a much higher standard of living. 
In other words, good equities have to 
be much higher in dollars to be even 
commensurately priced. Actually stocks 
are not anything like as high as in 1936, 
when they sold at a range of 14.3 to 
18.5 times earnings and at a range of 
3.8% to 4.9% yield; or as high as in 
1946, when they sold at 11.8 to 15.7 
times earnings to yield from 3.5% to 
4.6%. 

All this ploughing back of earnings 
into property, accomplished through 
commendably conservative dividends in 
lush years, has made stocks worth 
progressively more. For instance, with 
earnings perhaps down 15% to 17% this 
year, it is possible for American cor- 
porations to pay the same or better 
dividends as were paid in 1951. The 
Department of Commerce figures that 
aggregate dividend payments of all cor- 
porations in the first half year were 5% 
higher than in 1951. 

For all that the “averages” are up 
materially from January 1, about half of 
all the common stocks listed on the 
NYSE are selling lower than at the be- 
ginning of this year. This is a highly 
selective market. The buying has been 
sophisticated, not “blind” or overen- 
thusiastic. 

Again, there is very little speculation. 
Stock prices, as a generalization, are 
not over-optimistic or inflated. In the 
first seven months, to document this 
statement, trading was at the rate of 
12% a year. That means only 12% of 
all listed stocks changed hands. Stated 
another way, it would take about eight 
years at the current rate of trading, 
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assuming no duplications, to turn over 
the ownership of all listed stocks once, 
This rate of trading compares: with the 
slowest markets in the history of Amer- 
ican finance: 9% in 1942; 12% in 194]; 
13% in 1949; 14% in 1940 and 1947, 
As recently as 1950, 23% of all listed 
stocks were traded, compared with 22% 
in 1946 and 24% in 1945. Back in the 
“good old years” of margins and specu- 
lation, turnover reached proportions 
which now seem astronomical: 319% in 
1901; 244% in 1905; 160% in 1907; 
145% in 1916; 153% in 1925; and 119% 
in 1929. 

These figures document what every 
broker knows, that people are investing 
rather than speculating, that there is 
little or no margin business, that in- 
vestors are holding their stocks longer. 
The technical background for a whole- 
sale liquidation of stocks, such as oc- 
curred in 1929, 1987 or 1946, simply 
does not exist. The quality of public 
participation is good, not poor. 

There is no over-optimism. Instead, 
as I said in a recent talk to the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, Inc., 
“never have so many been cautious 
about so much.” It will take something 
“unexpected or unknown” to cause a 
break of 10% or more in the “averages,” 
at least from this level and from this 
psychology. (If we should have a real 
enthusiastic market in coming weeks, 
with genuine interest in low-price spec- 
ulative stocks, it could be another story 
two, three, four or five months from 
now.) 

Over the next two to five months, 
business and earnings seem bound to 
improve. The FRB Index of Produc- 
tion, now down around 190 because of 
the steel strike and its aftermath, prob- 
ably will rebound to around 220. 
Third-quarter earnings will be poor, 
worse than the second quarter, but 
there will be a sharp recovery in the 
fourth quarter. For most companies, 
August will be better than July, Sep- 
tember will be better than August, and 
October should be better than Septem- 
ber. We are headed into an atmosphere 
of “things are getting better.” 

All this may change late in the yeat, 
or early next; but don’t be too sure of 
it. Don’t get all excited about politics. 
Both parties have nominated their best 
man. Eisenhower is not too far to the 
right, and Stevenson is not as far to 
the left as some of his supporters may 
try to make the public think. America 
is going to have a good President these 
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next four years, and Congress is going 
to be controlled by the same loose 
coalition of conservative Southerners 
and conservative Northerners. The ap- 
plecart is not going to be upset, unless 
Uncle Joe does it. 

As a speculative stock, I like Wayne 
Knitting Mills around 22%, This is 
a nylon hosiery manufacturing com- 
pany. It has an excellent record because 
of top management. Earnings were 
$1.69 a share in the first half; and with 
shipments and profit margins higher in 
the second half, net for the full year 
could reach $3.70 to $3.90 a share. 
The regular dividend rate is $1.40, but 
with the year-end extra, as much 
should be paid as in 1951, when stock- 
holders got $1.75 a share. Average 
earnings for the last nine years have 
been $2.25 a share. The market in the 
stock is thin. 


SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Dividend July 29, 
No. 166 1952 











The Board of Directors today | 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable September 10, 
1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business August 
8, 1952. 








W. D. BickHaM, Secretary 
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The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.00 per share, of which $.75 
per share was designated as regular and $.25 per 
share as extra, payable on September 12, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness, three o'clock, P. M., on August 11, 1952. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
July 31, 1952 














DIVIDEND NOTICE a 
The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Bryan, Ohio 


® The Board of Di- 





rectors has declared 
a dividend of 20 
cents per share of 
common stock pay- 
able August 8th to 
shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of 
business July 28th. 








L. L. HAWK 


July 15, 1952 Sec.-Treas. | 











August 15, 1952 





Motorola, Inc. (now split 2-for-1 and 
selling around 38) is doing some new 
financing which should be well re- 
ceived. This company, long my favor- 
ite in its class, stands to benefit over 
the next few years from the boom in 
television released by the lifting of the 
freeze and from the application of elec- 
tronic techniques to machinery and 
communications. I like the stock and 
think it will continue to do well. 

Sales of Food Fair Stores (22%) thus 
far in the new fiscal year have been 
running about 23% ahead of 12 months 
ago. This is one of the fastest-growing 
food chains in the country. Sales are 
up almost 1,000% since 1939. If you 
buy this stock, and keep your stock 
dividends, it should use you well. It is 
a real “growth” issue. In spite of lower 
profit margins, last year’s net was $1.62 
a share. The cash dividend rate is 80 
cents. 

To repeat a previous observation, 
you get more for your money, all things 
considered, in buying Royal Dutch 
(N. Y. shares) at around 29 and 
Anglo-Iranian Oil at around 15 than 
you do in buying most of the “big” 
American oil shares. Both are very 
big worldwide enterprises. Anglo-Ira- 
nian is traded on the New York Curb 
and Royal Dutch over-the-counter. 
Royal Dutch before too long may be 
relisted on the NYSE. 

Due to the steel strike, some of the 
Eastern railroads will have rather poor 
statements for July. All things con- 
sidered, however, they won't be as bad 
as most people expect. That’s because 
they have expenses in better control 
than formerly. If New York Central 
(now 20) sells off a bit, it should be 
an excellent speculation. Sometime be- 
fore the next half year has passed, 
there may be some single months in 
which New York Central will earn as 
much as $2 a share. In a moderately 
good speculative market, this stock 
easily could be an outstanding feature. 

I suspect that the Parke, Davis chlo- 
romycetin incident has taken some 
of the starch out of the Drug Shares 
as a group for a while; they probably 
won't do much and there may be a 
chance to buy them lower. Funda- 
mentally their less favorable behavior, 
it seems to me, is a correction of too 
intense a vogue rather than a reversal 
of long-term trends. As a drug invest- 
ment for the pull, I like Smith, Klein 
& French, selling around 44 over-the- 
counter. I like this company’s special- 
ization in drugs needed often Ly older 
people. The percentage of older people 
is increasing. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of Sixty-five cents ($.65) per 
share on the capifal stock of 
this Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 10, 1952 to stockhold- 
ers of record August 15, 1952. 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 





| July 30, 1952 
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Anmenican- Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable September 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on August 25, 1952. 


A dividend of 25 cents.per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable September 24, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on September 3, 1952. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 
JOHN E. KING 


Vice President and Treasurer 























Union CarBipE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable Septem- 
ber 2, 1952 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business August 
1, 1952. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 



































A Family of 
Famous Names’”’ 


ALLY 


CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
15 cents a share on the Common 
Stock payable September 20, 1952, 
to stockholders of record August 
29, 1952. 

R.S. Pruitt, Secretary 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
July 25, 1952 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 








Practical investment problems 


THe New York Stock Exchange re- 
cently published the results of a study 
prepared for it by the Brookings Insti- 
tution. One of the main objectives of 
this study was to show who owns 
America’s business enterprises, her rail- 
roads, her public utilities and her nu- 
merous industrial corporations. 

The Brookings report revealed no 
startling news, and to many of us who 
are professionally engaged in the in- 
vestment business the findings were 
somewhat of a disappointment. It 
showed that only some 6.5 million 
Americans are shareholders in one cor- 
poration or another. This figure, im- 
pressive as it may sound, is consider- 
ably lower than had been estimated. 

To be sure, many more people are 
stockholders indirectly because they 
have a share in savings banks, insur- 
ance companies, pension funds, etc., 
which in turr own shares in corpora- 


By HEINZ BIE}, 


tions. But the most important thing, 
far as I am concerned, is that ft 
are many millions of Americans wh 
do not own any stocks. This is regret 
able for more than one reason. 

First of all, I think that good com 
mon stocks are excellent investmer 
media. Hundreds of companies hay¢ 
paid regular dividends for decades ant 
not only have provided the investo 
with a good return on his money, bu 
also have given him an opportunity tr 
participate in the growth and progres 
of American business. Furthermore 
many common stocks have prover 
themselves to be very good inflation 
hedges. Secondly, ownership of Ameri. 
can industry by millions of people pro- 
vides the best protection against social 
ism and communism. The broader the 
base of our capitalistic society, the 
greater will be its resistance to unscru- 
pulous attacks by left-wing agitators for 





I, FOR SAFETY AND STABILITY 


Indic. Divid. 
No. of Name of Present Annual Current Paid 
Shares Company Price Amount Income Yield since 
17 Am. Gas & Electric. .. 59 $1,003 $51 5.1% 1909 
30 Am. Natural Gas...... 32 960 54 5.6 1904 
85 Bank of America....... 30 1,050 56 5. 1933 
20 General Foods ........ 48 960 48 5.0 1922 
17 Sears, Roebuck ....... 58 986 47 4.7 1935 _ 
ee $4,959 $256 5.2% 
Commission and Taxes. . 58 
TOTAL COST ....... $5,017 
Il. FOR LIBERAL INCOME 
Indu Divid. 
No. of Name of Present Annuw) Current Paid 
Shares Company Price Amount Income Yield since 
$80 Deere & Co........... 33 $990 $71 72% 1937 
40 Detroit Edisun ........ 24 960 56 5.8 1909 
17 General Motors ....... 60 1,020 68 6.7 1915 
20 International Paper .... a) 1,000 60 6.0 1946 
12 Standard Oil (N. J.) ... 81 972 54 5.6 1882 
OR oye) su: : $4,942 $309 6.2% 
Commission and Taxes. . 52 
TOTAL COST ....... $4,994 
Ill. FOR LONG-TERM GROWTH 
Indic. Divid. 
No. of Name of Present Annual Current Paid 
Shares Company Price Amount Income Yield since 
CS a re 90 $9°n $39 3.9% 1904 
14. +B. F. Goodrich........ 70 980 85 3.6 1939 
20 Mathieson Chemical ... 46 920 40 4.3 1926 
17 +‘=Phillips Petroleum ..... 60 1,020 41 4.0 1934 
80 Sylvania Electric ...... 35 1,050 60 5.7 1929 
J A $4,960 $215 4.3% 
Commission and Taxes. . 47 
TOTAL COST ....... $5,007 
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punitive taxation or even nationaliza- 
tion. 

Why aren’t there more Americans 
who invest their savings in stocks? Why 
do so many people think that stocks are 
“too speculative,” or that only rich 
people can invest in stocks? Some peo- 
ple, of course, got their fingers burned 
in the debacle of 1929; many others 
have heard about it. But a much 
greater number of people just don’t 
know how to go about investing in 
stocks. They have some preconceived 
ideas that it is difficult or expensive to 
buy stocks, and they don’t know where 
to go for competent and unbiased ad- 
vice. 

It is all comparatively easy in the 
large cities, but I have found, from 
personal observation and from corre- 
spondence with many Forses readers, 
that there is a serious practical invest- 
ment problem in smaller cities and 
towns. Financial information in local 
newspapers is woefully inadequate or 
non-existent. The local banker himself 
more often than not is unable to keep 
himself informed and is disinclined to 
volunteer “stock market advice” for 
which he receives neither compensation 
nor gratitude. Some just say, “Oh, buy 
yourself some shares of Telephone,” 
and let it go at that. Such advice isn’t 
adequate. 

There are well over 1,000 different 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange alone. There are many more 
on the New York Curb and regional 
Exchanges. In addition, many good 
stocks are traded “over-the-counter,” 
without the benefit of listing on any 
exchange. The problem of selecting 
suitable stocks undoubtedly is a difficult 
one. 

What can you do about it? Most 
people spend all their time in an effort 
to earn money, but practically no time 
at all to protect and preserve their sav- 
ings. First, ask your banker for the 
name of a competent and reputable in- 
vestment firm which will be glad to 
serve you. Consult with such firms as 
you would with your doctor or your 
lawyer. 

Second, keep yourself informed. 
Read a good financial magazine like 
ForBEs; read, at least once in a while, 
a newspaper that contains Stock Ex- 
change quotations and other financial 
information; read the reports sent to 
you by the companies in which you 
have an investment. You will find that 
the time you devote to your invest- 
ments is as fruitful as the time you 
have spent on accumulating your sav- 
ings, 

_ Recommendations and advice given 
in this column cannot possibly fit the 
requirements of all readers. The in- 
vestor needs a personal prescription, 


August 15, 1952 


not a patent medicine, and buying the 
wrong type of stocks can be just as 
harmful as swallowing the wrong pill. 


The accompanying three portfolios 
should merely serve as a guide for in- 
vestors with moderate sums available 
for common stock investments. Each 
portfolio serves a different primary pur- 
pose: (1) Safety of Income and Sta- 
bility; (2) Liberal Income, but some- 
what less stability; (3) Long-term 
Growth, but small Income. All stocks in 
these lists are of sound quality. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Human Resources 


This book is a series of five lectures 
presented at the Conference on Human 
Resources and Higher Education spon- 
sored by the University of Pittsburgh 
in May, 1951. 

The speeches are divided into two 
categories: three on the general topic of 
needs for scientific and specialized per- 
sonnel; and two discussing the supply 
of these human resources. 

Dean L. Wolfle, Director of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources, discusses 
“Future Demands,” and comes to the 
conclusion that by 1960 employers will 
have job needs for 300,000 scien- 
tists and specialists. Executive Director 
Dwight Chapman sums up military 
needs to the corporate scene (by 
Dean L. Wolfle and others, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., $3). 


How to Get Rich in Washington 


A story behind the headlines—a 
factual expose of government muck and 
corruption presented in solemn, straight- 
to-the-point manner. A must for all 
who decry a government “of the 
people, by corruption, for the privi- 
leged” (by Blair Bolles, W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., New York, 1952, $3.75). 











Harbison - Walker Refractories 
Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 


July 31, 1952 

Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending September 30, 1952 DIVIDEND 
of ONE and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER 
CENT or $1.50 per share on PRE- 
FERRED STOCK, payable October 20. 
1952 to shareholders of record October 
6, 1952. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on COMMON STOCK, 
payable September 2, 1952 to shareholders 
of record August 11, 1952. 
G. F. CRONMILLER, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary 


PITTSBURGH 











CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared, payable on October 
1, 1952 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 15, 1952. 











= LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
CONTINENTAL 

NA 

C) CAN COMPANY, Inc. 

A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 

three and three-qua cer cents ($.93%) 

rer share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 

ferred stock of this company has been 

declared payable October 1, 1952, to 


stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 15, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











TENNESSEE 
Se... ORPORATION 
61 Broaaway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 15, 1952 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 25, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 11, 1952. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer. 











The 


Common Dividend 








Norwich 
Pharmacal 
Company 





The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the 200th quarterly dividend, in the 
amount of 20 cents per share, on the out- 
standing common stock of the Corpora- 
tion, payable on September 10, 1952, to 
share owners of record at the close of 
business on August 18, 1952. 

JOHN T. HORAN, Secretary 














July 30, 1952 



























THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


A man that puts himself on the 
ground of moral principle, though the 
whole world be against him, is mightier 
than them all; for the orb of time be- 
comes such a man’s shield, and every 
step brings. him nearer to the hand of 
omnipotence. Take ground for truth, 
and justice, and rectitude, and piety, 
and fight well, and there can be no 
question as to the result. We are to feel 
that right is itself a host. Never be 
afraid of minorities, so that minorities 
are based on principles. 

—H. W. BeecuHer. 


Every man who expresses an honest 
thought is a soldier in the army of in- 
tellectual liberty. —R. G. INGERSOLL. 


Moderate desires constitute a char- 
acter fitted to acquire all the good 
which the world can yield. He who 
has this character is prepared, in what- 
ever situation he is, therewith to be 
content; has learned the science of be- 
ing happy; and possesses the alchemic 
stone which changes every metal into 
gold. —T. Dwicurt. 


You come to understand yourself 
through understanding others. History 
is full of examples of philosophers and 
holy men who retired into the wilder- 
ness to ponder the mystery of self. But 
you can’t learn to understand yourself 
by withdrawing to your mountaintop 
or A-bomb shelter. The self, by which 
we mean the personality, exists chiefly 
in the appreciation and esteem of your 
fellows. —RICHARD LAKE. 


Liberty is the one thing you cannot 
have unless you give it to others. 
—WALTER A. WHITE. 


A mob is a society of bodies, volun- 
-tarily bereaving themselves of reason, 
and traversing its work. The mob is 
man, voluntarily descending to the na- 
ture of the beast. Its fit hour of activity 
is night; its actions are insane, like its 
whole constitution. —EMERSON. 


To him who looks upon the world 
rationally, the world in its turn presents 
a rational aspect. The relation is mu- 
tual. —HEGEL. 


In nature there’s no blemish but the 
‘mind; none can be call’d deform’d but 
sthe unkind. —SHAKESPEARE. 





Industry and education . are 
playing on the same team. Together 
they constitute this country’s most 
formidable defense for democracy. In- 
dustry provides the physical bulwark 
against aggression by foreign coun- 
tries. Education provides the intellec- 
tual bulwark against infiltration by for- 
eign ideologies. —F. E. Verpin. 


No virtue is more universally ac- 
cepted as a test of good character than 
trustworthiness. 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


Willingness without action is like a 
cloud without rain; there may be lots of 
thunder and lightning, but no parched 
ground is watered.—O. B. BLACKLEDGE. 


Imagination lit every lamp in this 
country, produced every article we use, 
built every church, made every discov- 
ery, performed every act of kindness 
and progress, created more and better 
things for more people. It is the price- 
less ingredient for a better day, 

—HeEnry J. TAYLOR 


There is no verbal vitamin 
potent than praise. 
—FREDERICK B. Harais, D.D. 


more 


Nature is the mirror through which 
you may see some concreie glimpses of 
the ineffable Being that men call God. 

—Oscar OsTLuNp. 


He that riseth late must trot all day 
und shall scarce overtake his business at 
night. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Good manners are the settled me- 
dium of social, as specie is of com- 
mercial life; returns are equally ex- 
pected from both; and people will no 
more advance their civility to a bear 
than their money to a bankrupt. 

—CHESTERFIELD. 


The best of all medicines are rest 
and fasting. —FRANKLIN. 


Method goes far to prevent trouble 
in business; for it makes the task easy, 
hinders confusion, saves abundance of 
time, and instructs those who have 
business depending, what to do and 
what to hope. —PENN. 


Good actions crown themselves with 
lasting bays; who deserves well, needs 
not another’s praise. —R. Heatu, 


Nothing in the world is more 
haughty than a man of moderate ca- 
pacity when once raised to power. 

—WESSENBURG. 


Liberty of speech inviteth and pro- 
voketh liberty to be used again, and 
so bringeth much to a man’s knowledge, 

—Francis Bacon. 


Life affords no higher pleasure than 
that of surmounting difficulties, pass- 
ing from one step of success to an- 
other, forming new wishes and seeing 
them gratified. He that labors in any 
great or laudable undertaking has his 
fatigues first supported by hope and 
afterwards rewarded by joy. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Money is not required to buy one 
necessity of the soul. —THOREAU. 


Modesty in a man is never to be al- 
lowed as a good quality, but a weak- 
ness, if it suppresses his virtue, and 
hides it from the world, when he has 
at the same time a mind to exert him- 
self. —TATLER. 


What they are pleased to term “the 
spirit of the times” is mostly the gentle- 
men’s own spirit wherein the times are 
made to mirror. —GOETHE. 


True humility is not an _ abiect. 
groveling, self-despising spirit; it is bul 
a right estimate of ourselves as God 
sees us. —Tryon Epwarbs. 


The thing for which we prepare and 
which we earnestly expect usually 
comes upon. us. Food is prepared to be 
eaten: clothing is made to be wom; 
munitions of war are produced to be 
used in warfare. Just as truly, prepara- 
tions made for purposes of peace help 
to bring about the peaceful condition 
for which they are prepared. 

—Francis J. GABLE: 





A Text... 


Sent in by D. L. Pinnell, Okla- 


homa City, Okla. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 


presented to senders of texts 
used. 


matter. 


—— 


It is the glory of God to conceal a thing: 


but the honour of kings is to search out a 


—Proverss 25:2 


——_«»,_ 





Forbes 





3,000 PRICELESS 


BUSINESS QUOTATIONS 
IN A SINGLE VOLUME! 


Saves Time in Finding That “Just Right” 
Quotation — Now At Your Fingertips 


For writing letters, sales bulletins, company reports, 
articles, preparing speeches . . . no more searching for 
an effective theme... no more digging through endless 
sources for that “just right” quotation you vaguely recall. 


It’s all here in the Forbes Scrapbook of Thoughts on 
the Business of Life. One handsomely bound volume 
which you can keep on your desk and refer to con- 
stantly ... draw upon the observations of the clearest 
thinkers of the Ages. 


Men like Aristotle and Eisenhower, women like Curie 
and Keller .., they will help you cram the wisdom of a 
544 pages, more lifetime into a few beautifully turned phrases... help 
Pa oe Sneceene you inspire others ... help you gain greater success by 
dexed by authers. Attractive! i ’ ' 
printed ro rich cotique, stock. Regular ees sage’ counsel : 
oanftiee Lge oar ted 4 i-~ Indispensable to those who must move others to action. 


tion of Deluxe Edition below ) For businessmen, writers, teachers, lecturers, etc. A book 


you'll refer to and treasure all your life. 3,000 priceless 


business quotations at your fingertips. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


AN IMPRESSIVE GIFT 


“4 Lavishly bound in simulated é ; “So impressed that we decided to order 100 copies 
“Beautifu Spanish grain leather with % for Christmas presents.”—General Motors Corp. 


ST a oe “I am trustee of a scholarship fund. As the young 


“Deluxe E; dition cr i ieee «= et graduate T would like to give them copies.” 


cover. Handsome! ift “An educational collection of gems and wisdom. 
boxed, $7.50. en I am ordering several copies for Christmas and 
tographed by B. C. Forbes. per a to relatives and friends.”—N.E.L., 


y" WALK WITH and draw from the great when you open this ORDER NOW-—For yourself, friends, business 
magnificent book. From these gems of their wisdom you can associates, clients 

gain the insight and inspiration that leads to success. Who could 

fail to respond to the sound, clear, enlightening thoughts so elo- B. C. FORBES & Sens Publishing Ce., Inc., 
quently expressed in these pages? Dept. F 8, 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Twice each month for the last 35 years, Forbes Magazine of Busi- atthe Feches Scrapbook of THOUGHTS ON FHE 
ness has been publishing a page of these business quotations. They pana we at $5. per copy. 

quickly attracted attention, were constantly picked up by news- en pata he auhons on ae 
Papers and magazines. In response to insistent demand, a small eaes oe 10 days. siete eee (or 
volume of them was published years ago only to whet the appetite 

for more. 


This is the answer—the book thousands have been asking for—The 
Forbes Scrapbook of THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
544 pages packed with more than 3,000 memorable quotations from the 
masters of all ti i i k. A never- 
failing Peg A nce “ ee sa pe Hangs og A book to , BO ROAR seen 
: ? . (0 Check here if you want Deluxe autogr. Edition 
live by and grow by. A business tool you do not want to miss—or to let at $7.50. Please print below name you stamped in 
your friends miss. 24 carat gold on cover: 

Mail the coupon or write for The Forbes Scrapbook of THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, enclosing $5. per copy for the regular 
edition or $7.50 for the de luxe edition. 10-day money-back guarantee. MMMM 6 
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Digging into YESTERDAY 





for more | B@ABBNK@E today 


Anaconda’s historic Alice and Lexington mines on Butte Hill were rich in 
silver 75 years ago. Today they are being mined for their wealth of zinc— 
as part of Anaconda’s program to increase the capacity to produce from the 
Company’s own mines. The new tunnel, which is now nearing completion, 
links the two shafts to railroad grade and greatly facilitates the mining 
operation through improved ore handling. 

To handle the increased ore production from the Butte district, the Com- 
pany is expanding its concentrating and electrolytic plants at Great Falls 
and Anaconda, Montana. This expansion includes installation of addi- 
tional crushing, milling and flotation equipment—added leaching units— 
and new Cottrell treaters to reduce dust losses at the zinc roasting furnaces. 


In 1951, Anaconda turned out 62% of all electrolytic zinc—and 23% of 
all slab zinc—produced in the United States. Within the next few years, 
the Company’s accelerated zinc program will increase Anaconda’s mine 
output capacity by an estimated 50%. 

This zinc story is just one part of Anaconda’s continuing program of 
expansion, improvement and modernization—at mines, mills and fabricat- 
ing plants. Today the program is producing more metal and finer metal for 
America’s strength. Tomorrow it will mean better products and better 
living for America’s people. 


Anaconda Sales Company 


The American Brass Company 
N A C (@) N D Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


< 


Portal of 5,469-foot 
tunnel being driven 
through Butte Hill, 
Montana, to connect 
the Alice and Lexing- 
ton mines with rail- 
road grade. Diagram 
shows route of tun- 
nel, with completed 
section in black. 

















ANACONDA’S FAMILY OF METALS 
Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, 
platinum, dmium, v dium, sele- 
nium, manganese ore, ferromanganese. 





International Smelting and Refining Company 


Andes Copper Mining Company 


COPPER MINING COMPANY oro. oorccce Copper company 





